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EFFECT OF THE DEPRESSION ON CHILD HEALTH 


So much has been written lately about the remarkable, nay, 
phenomenal health conditions which have prevailed during the 
present economic crisis, that many are beginning to believe that, 
after all, the depression has been a blessing in disguise. 

Current newspapers and journals have carried such reassuring 
headlines as “1932 proves to be the best health year in history,” 
and statisticians, contrary to dire predictions, have reported that 
the mortality rate during our nation’s worst economic experience 
has not only not gone up but has actually continued to decline. 

Such reports are indeed bewildering to all those who know that 
our great achievements in public health in the past have been in 
direct relation to the intensity of our health programs and that 
today a lowered death rate and general favorable conditions 
have continued to prevail in the face of reduced public health 
budgets, reduced health services and much reduced ability of 
the general public to pay for usual health needs. 

Fearful lest we be lulled into a false sense of security and later 
regret what our complacency has led us into, many are now 
digging below the surface and trying to analyze the situation. 
Much less optimistic are reports that our good health conditions 
are not due to the depression but exist in spite of it, that we 
are reaping results of past not present efforts, that curtailment 
in preventive public health work now will result in greater cura- 
tive health work later, that the baleful effects of poverty and 
want will show up years and even decades after the depression 
is over. 

Very particularly significant in this analysis of health condi- 
tions is the effect the present economic crisis is having on child 
health. Here our observations are not dire prediction but dire 
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reality. Inadequate food and clothing, improper housing, unrest, 
and the curtailment of necessary health care have resulted in a 
very definite lowering of resistance and an alarming increase in 
malnutrition among children. 

Unfortunately, the criterion for determining malnutrition is 
by no means the same for all school systems. Nevertheless, 
while the percentages of malnourished vary from community to 
community because of difference in standards and because of 
difference in local conditions, the significant thing is that in all 
places, where the writer is familiar, malnourishment is very 
much on the increase. 

Reports from large cities in the country make a formidable 
showing. Undernourished children in St. Louis parochial schools 
have increased more than one-third during the past school year! 
Detroit, formerly with the low level of 6 per cent of its school 
population undernourished, in the fall of 1932 reported that 
malnourishment had mounted to 18 per cent. New York City in 
a recent report states that malnutrition in the public schools of 
that city amounts to 25 per cent, as compared to 15 per cent a 
year ago at this time! 

Such questions naturally follow: What is going to happen 
if this depression does not soon lift? What is being done to 
alleviate this condition? How can we best attack this problem? 

The writer is most familiar with things as they are in St. 
Louis. Statistics in regard to health conditions of the 35,000 
parochial school children of this city may be of interest here 
and may throw some light on underlying causes of this regrettable 
situation, causes which must be more or less common to other 
large communities. 

Those who have always had the impression that malnutrition 
was directly related to poverty, that the malnourished child is 
the poor child, will be surprised to learn that records of children 
from all parts of St. Louis, from good as well as poor districts, 
show that malnutrition prevails generally. While it is more 
frequent in the poorer districts, it is by no means exclusively 
confined to these areas. 

A survey of 1,600 children from 12 schools of varying types 
of neighborhood, a cross-section of the St. Louis parochial school 
set-up, shows that malnutrition is associated with a number of 
conditions. In the order of importance at the present time, we 
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might list them: (1) Economic conditions, (2) incidence of 
physical defects, (3) lack of appreciation of proper health values. 

It goes without saying that this economic crisis has swept the 
land and that there is scarcely a home that has not suffered 
retrenchment because of it. Where this continued retrenchment 
has brought about a curtailment of those things necessary for 
healthy living—proper food, adequate sleeping quarters, and the 
like—there, indeed, has malnutrition made headway. It has been 
estimated that at least one-third of the children who are mal- 
nourished can trace their condition directly to the present social 
condition. 

A study of 1,140 malnourished children in three Detroit public 
schools, reported by Dr. John G. Slevin in the January issue of 
the Michigan State Medical Society, reveals that 60 per cent of 
the undernourished children studied were from families that 
were victims of the depression, that 27 per cent of all the un- 
employed parents in these districts had malnourished children. 
If the borderline and early cases of malnutrition were included, 
the report states, the majority of children of the unemployed 
would be classified as undernourished! 

If we want definite data to convince ourselves to what extent 
curtailment in income has affected curtailment in proper feed- 
ing of children, we have only to study diet records of children 
at the present time. The 1,600 parochial school children of St. 
Louis, above referred to, were asked on one particular day what 
they had had to eat for breakfast, what they had had for lunch, 
and the amount of milk they had drunk the day previous. While 
below-standard diets were looked for, the reports were astonish- 
ingly worse than was expected. If the schools studied had been 
just those in poor neighborhoods, the situation would have been 
bad enough. However, that was not the case, for the schools 
studied were from all districts, a cross-section of the whole city. 

It was found that only 33 per cent of the children were getting 
adequate breakfasts—and by adequate was meant a breakfast 
consisting of at least two nutritional items, as cereal and milk, 
or milk and toast. In regard to lunches, where the standard 
followed was also two nutritional items, as a sandwich and milk, 
or soup and bread and butter, or fruit and a sandwich, only 42 
per cent were found to have had an adequate mid-day meal. 
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In one of the poorest schools, it was found that, on the day 
the children were questioned, 14 per cent reported no breakfast 
and 6 per cent no lunch. The breakfasts and lunches, particularly 
in these poorer schools, were most extraordinary. Coffee and 
“cake” were found most popular. Milk was conspicuous by its 
absence. Not infrequently just one item is listed, “Cup of 
coffee,” “A hot dog,” “Pretzels.” With such are many children 
fortified for the day’s job! 

As for milk-drinking, the following figures are most interesting. 
Unfortunately, they are not quite up-to-date. If they were, they 
would certainly show even a worse picture. 

Ch oA, ta BE | re, no ik rnd 

Children getting 2 glasses daily, 19% quate milk 


Children getting 3 glasses daily, 11% } : : 
Children getting 4 glasses daily, 11% { 227% setting adequate milk 


If we accept the standard set by many nutritionists that every 
child should have a quart of milk a day, it can easily be seen 
that only 11 per cent are getting this amount. If we alter this 
standard to include those getting milk at all meals, which may 
be sufficient if other adequate food is provided, then we might 


say that 22 per cent, or about one in five children, are getting 
the milk they need! 

Some very interesting comparisons between individual schools 
have come out of this study of milk-drinking of parochial school 
children. The following shows the amount of milk children from 
the best and the poorest homes are getting: 


Neighborhood No Milk Inadequate Milk Adequate Milk 
Best 25% 70% 
Poorest 30% 5% 

We now come to our second cause of malnutrition, incidence 
of physical defects. In our readiness to attribute all malnutrition 
to poverty, the relation of physical defects to malnutrition is a 
factor that is often overlooked. 

Conspicuous among the physical defects associated with mal- 
nutrition are anemia and focal infections, particularly of tonsils. 
Perhaps 20 to 30 per cent of the malnourished fall into this 
group. Those who want to attribute all malnutrition to economic 
conditions will claim that anemia and focal infections are asso- 
ciated with lowered resistance, which in turn is associated with 
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below-standard living conditions. And before we know it we 
find ourselves in a vicious circle! 

Whether physical defects are a cause or an effect, true it is 
that the depression has made it increasingly more difficult for 
parents not only to provide proper food and living conditions 
but also to furnish adequate medical care needed for the correc- 
tion of physical defects. 

The third factor so often responsible for malnutrition is the 
lack of appreciation of proper health values. Perhaps it is this 
factor, more than any other, that makes malnutrition a general 
problem, one of quite universal concern. There is no doubt that 
ignorance, particularly on the part of parents, and even parents 
of quite adequate means, can bring about this condition which 
is so prevalent in our schools. 

As evidence of this last statement, we have the very popular 
breakfast, alluded to above, of coffee and “cake” (presumably 
coffee-cake) which so many children devour each morning before 
going to school. A little training in health education would con- 
vince these mothers that they can prepare a meal with even less 
cost that will be infinitely more nutritious. 

Ignorance of health knowledge is not the only cause of lack 
of appreciation of health values. Often, especially with children, 
it is due to lack of proper incentive, to the lack of the right 
kind of motivation in our school health education programs. As 
an instance of this we have children buying pickles, soda pop, 
and candy for their noonday meal instead of the things that are 
so much better for them. Health education of the right kind is 
needed at all times, but certainly much more so in such times as 
these we are experiencing. 

From these many considerations we can see that the problem 
of malnutrition is diversified, and to attack it we must approach 
it from many angles. On the economic side, we must not only 
cooperate with relief-giving agencies, but we should help the 
undernourished in our schools by providing milk stations and 
lunch rooms. 

Not content with this, we must be even more vigilant in our 
health examinations of school children, picking up the early case 
of malnutrition and being on the lookout for physical defects 
that will undermine the nutritional status of the child. Follow- 
up into the homes, interpretation of these conditions to the 
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parents, machinery for the correction of physical defect—all are 
part of the program. 

But perhaps most vital is health education, a health education 
that is not only factual but inspirational, a health education 
that reaches out and trains parents and teachers and children, a 
health education that will prevent us from starving in a land of 
plenty and that will let us, even in a time of depression, live 
with a fair degree of comfort and respectability if we know how 
to use to best advantage what we have. 

Harvey SMITH. 
Catholic School Health Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo. 














THE SOVIET SYSTEM OF SCHOOLING 
I 


One of the curses of the current era is the fallacy of the in- 
fallibility of scientific fact-finding. I do not charge all scientists 
with causing or contributing to the curse, nor do I charge that 
absolute infallibility is claimed; but I do assert that the devotees 
of the scientific method rely, primarily and principally, upon 
so-called facts to lead them to truth. They have faith in facts. 
Induction is the royal road; deduction in reverse procedure. A 
priori we only speculate; a posteriori we know. 

What are facts? Facts, according to the scientists, are matters 
of the personal experience of trained investigators. Facts are 
phenomena observed and tested. Many things that are matters 
of history in the conservative sense are not facts according to 
the advanced concept. Matters of mere human testimony are 
not facts. Traditional principles are not facts. You must not 
approach any problem with any preccnceived principles in mind. 
Ask the scientific sociologist whether the family is a natural and 
essential institution, and he will make its very existence con- 
tingent upon circumstance, upon ephemeral facts, upon the 
accidental condition of society. Ask the scientific jurist whether 
a proposed law, no matter how portentous an innovation, is 
proper under the American system, and he will first consider the 
facts of its practical need and probable effect, and last of all 
perhaps consult the Constitution. Ask the scientific pedagogue 
whether little children are harmed by reading or hearing or seeing 
depicted the vices and crimes of the wayward world, and he will 
say: ‘We really do not know; we have not the facts; we must 
investigate; we must conduct some carefully conceived scientific 
experiments.” To put the point rudely: Mud cannot be known 
to be mud without the experience of wallowing therein. 

Some American scientific fact-finders went to Russia to see 
the Soviet system. They were to pronounce judgment only after 
fair and impartial trial. They went with open minds (so many 
tabulae rasae, as it were). They were in a mood of detachment 
from the archaic past as well as the bourgeois present. They 
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went with a complete lack of prejudice—in fact, with a strange 
extreme of tolerance. 

Some of these pilgrims have reported upon Russian commu- 
nism from the standpoint of sociology and education. And they 
sinned on the score of the single-track scientific method. They 
failed to consider all the facts. They forgot that there are facts 
in the invisible world as well as in the visible, in the moral order 
as well as in the material; that there are facts in the domain 
of psychology as well as in the domain of technology, facts tran- 
spiring in the heart as well as facts accomplished by hand. 

The atheism of Russian communism, militant and monstrous, 
is a fact; but so is the existence of God omnipotent and omnis- 
cient. The communist revolution is a fact; but so is divine 
revelation. The bolshevik polity is a fact; but so is Christianity. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat is a fact; but so is democratic 
liberty. Rationalistic arbitrariness is a fact; but so is the power 
of right reason. Enforced environmental determinism is a fact; 
but so is the freedom of the will. Free love is a fact; but chastity 
and monogamy, parental love and filial piety are also facts. The 
post-war achievements of Sovietism supreme are facts, but so 
are the pre-war glories of imperial rule; and on the other hand, 
the high crimes of communist commissars are facts as plain as 
the misdemeanors of the minions of the czars. In spite of 
violence to the created order, to human nature and to natural 
rights, nature has not been eradicated and the natural law has 
not abdicated—on the contrary, they are and they remain for- 
ever facts. And lastly, even although the revolutionary scheme 
of Soviet schooling has been increasingly efficient and effective, 
the perennial philosophical principles of sound pedagogy retain 
their universal validity. 


II 


I have not visited Soviet Russia. Indeed, I feel certain that 
any attempt of mine to travel there should prove futile, if my 
purpose were known to be the study of the school system; for 
I am frankly and invincibly hostile to communist education. 
Nevertheless, I am of opinion that a careful reading of many 
reliable reports, both favorable and unfavorable, a conviction 
conceived after ripe reflection, the acuteness of the whole cause, 
and the apparent apathy of many people are sufficient warrant 
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for making a sketch of Soviet schooling. I propose, then, to 
give a brief account of the administration and organization of 
Soviet schools, of the aims of communist education, of the means 
and methods employed; and to conclude with some observations 
upon the principal points presented. 

There has been a strange though not unique conflict of tenden- 
cies of centralization and decentralization in the control of 
Russian education. The influence of Moscow, as the center of 
the Union, has in practice been decisive with respect to the spirit 
as well as the essential structure of education. The actual 
administration of schools has been left to the various federal 
republics and autonomous states and territories. Each of these 
main units has a People’s Commissariat for Popular Enlighten- 
ment, generally consisting of departments of (1) organization; 
(2) “social education”; (3) professional education; (4) political 
education; (5) arts and sciences; (6) literature and press. 
Smaller political divisions, such as provinces and districts, also 
have departments or boards of education. The local school 
council, in immediate charge of a given school, is composed, 
with some variations, as follows: (1) the manager of the school; 
(2) all the teachers; (3) the president of the student council; 
(4) the heads of the student commissions; (5) the secretary of 
the Pioneers (student); (6) two leaders of the Pioneers; (7) 
the president of the parents’ committee; (8) a member of the 
village soviet; (9) a representative of the local workers; (10) 
three delegates of the local peasants. 

The organization of the school system as to grades is somewhat 
confusing, and it is difficult to see exactly how transition from 
one grade of school to another is effected. There are kinder- 
gartens and other “pre-schools” for children from 3 to 8 years of 
age; elementary schools (8-12); commercial and industrial 
schools; middle schools (8-15); technical schools; high schools 
with a nine-year course (8-17) and with a five-year course 
(12-17); and professional schools, higher institutes and uni- 
versities. Elementary schools prepare children for commercial 
and industrial training, middle schools for technical training, 
and high schools for professional or university training. There 
are also Soviet party schools and so-called “workers’ faculties,” 
for the select among the workers and peasants. The most 
developed of these institutions are strictly “universities of 
communism.” 
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The curricula of the different types of schools are such as are 
ordinarily found in similar schools in other countries. However, 
there are comparatively fewer subjects and there is extreme 
emphasis upon nature, science and technology. In all subject 
matter the aspect and the significance stressed are the realistic 
and materialistic, the pragmatic and utilitarian—the whole of 
it being permeated by leninistic marxism. 


Ill 


The aim of Soviet education is not, of course, to produce the 
best men but the best communist citizens. The standard com- 
munist citizen is one who does not believe in God but believes, 
above all, in the dictatorship of the Party; who is thoroughly 
secularistic and materialistic; who is an “activist” and a militant 
proletarian; who believes in universal labor; who is classless; 
who is political minded; who is a collectivist and non-nationalist; 
who strives for international revolution; who takes care of his 
physical health and believes in sex equality. 

While communism attempts to create new men, it does not 
cut itself off completely from the past, it does not radically and 
absolutely condemn historic civil society and historic capitalism. 
These great factors are recognized as having played a réle; they 
have failed with their religion and even with their rationalism; 
and their logical result everywhere will be communistic social- 
ism. The State as hitherto constituted—bourgeois society—is 
inherently and hopelessly incapable of solving its problems. 
Socialism is the sole solution. 

The spirit of marxism must therefore be paramount in all 
educational endeavor. Illiteracy must be eliminated, culture 
must be craved and civilization sought in the sign and for the 
sake of marxism. He that denies or fails to conform to marxist 
dogma is silenced and suppressed—condemned to political death. 
The monopolistic master and unerring interpreter of marxism 
is the bolshevik Party, which, be it noted, numbers but 2 per 
cent of the population. It is right to say, then, that the ultimate 
purpose of the educational scheme is simply to extend, to fortify 
and to perpetuate the rule of the Party. In other words, the 
aim of education is the aim of the Party. Knowledge and 
politics are practically synonymous. Technocracy is educational. 
The Five Year Plan predominates in education from the one- 
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room school of the remotest hamlet to the halls of highest 
learning at the capital. 

What some of the particular educational aims are, can be 
clearly seen from the requirements of the Pioneers, an “official” 
general organization of children aged 10 to 16. From this 
organization the children may “graduate,” after the age of 14, 
into the Komsomol, or League of Communist Youth; and the 
Komsomol leads to the coveted Party membership. I cite these 
detailed aims, in the main, from Dr. Woody’s “New Minds, New 
Men?” A Pioneer, aged 10 to 12, should know or be able to do 
the following things: write slogans; read books and magazines 
aloud intelligently; relate what he has seen and heard; conduct 
a meeting; why Pioneers do not go to church; write letters; how 
to get rid of parasites; swim and skate; execute simple military 
commands; use a gas mask and a compass. A Pioneer, 12 to 14, 
should know the following: send letters, telegrams and money; 
what are the cultural organizations at the factories; what is a 
cooperative; give first aid; make a gas mask; the Morse code; 
make a map of a locality one kilometer square. A Pioneer, 14 
to 16, should know the following: make a report to an audience; 
give a critique of a book; the essentials of local industry; the 
chief tasks of the Party; the cultural institutions of the region; 
the difference between labor in Russia and in capitalist countries; 
teach others to swim; command a brigade; assemble a rifle; 
make a military reconnaissance. This Pioneer should have five 
habits, namely, health, promptness and economy, diligence, care 
of public property, and abstention from quarrels, smoke and 
drink. The regulations of the Komsomol require that the mem- 
ber be “capable in work, energetic, honest and brave, devoted 
heart and soul to the Revolution, and a model to all youth and 
all laborers.” 

I must not quit the subject of aims without noting specifically 
that, with respect to religion, communist education is brazenly 
and brutally atheistic, and with respect to morals it is purely 
pragmatic. I quote some excerpts from popular children’s songs: 


Let him show himself to me, 
No devil do I fear: 

Nor have I faith in any god, 
For I’m a Pioneer. 
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Away, begone, you cheating priests 

With prayers and religious feasts; 
Away with old deceits and lies 

That should not shadow our young eyes. 


7 - * 


To socialism leads our way 
Lighted by the Red Star’s ray; 

In Lenin’s step we follow, hearty, 
And loyal to the Soviet Party. 


. + * 


The Five Year Plan is in our mind, 
We march ahead nor look behind. 


The caliber of communist doctrine with regard to sex educa- 
tion is sufficiently indicated by saying that neither parental 
nor public authority is to interfere with sex life, that the only 
considerations of restraint are physical and mental health, and 
the main motive for restraint is future efficiency as a cog in the 
communist machine. 


IV 


The communist school is essentially an activity school. 
Theoretically, it is an Arbeitsschule to the nth degree. In prac- 
tice, many of the old methods, such as question and answer, 
recitation from memory, reading and declaiming, are still used. 
Of the newer methods the Dalton plan and the project method 
are in great favor; and the Russians themselves have developed 
in their own way the so-called complex method which is char- 
acterized by a many-sided presentation of subject matter under a 
general concept, accompanied by practical work and political 
application. Marxism is ever present. The school is life; but 
life is summed up in the class struggle. Oddly, there is some 
respect for Decroly. There is a deal of admiration for and 
following of Dewey. However, Dewey’s “free child” is con- 
sidered non-existent; there is only a child reflecting different 
training influences of environment. 

Much of the “work” planned and stimulated in school is 
actually accomplished outside of school. Here, for instance, is 
a record of work done by a group of primary and secondary 
school pupils of a collectivist colony during a certain period: 
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organized an anti-religious campaign; helped peasants to tend 
the farm; distributed books; installed radios in peasant homes; 
inspected crops; organized work on Saturday afternoons; 
agitated against alcoholism. 

A very prominent part of activity in connection with school 
consists of the work of the various commissions and clubs. A 
well-organized school has four commissions: sanitary, cultural, 
economic and records. The records commission, for example, 
deals with attendance, arrangement of studies, performance of 
pupils, ete. Under the cultural commission there are circles or 
clubs: political, press, dramatic, choral, cooperative, Red Cross, 
atheist, radio, etc. The functions of these clubs are indicated 
by their names. 

A most interesting activity is concerned with the “school 
paper.” Most schools, as well as meeting places of all sorts, 
have a wall newspaper, either printed, or written upon a black- 
board. The chief topics of the school papers are: anti-religious 
propaganda, collectivization, cooperatives, internationalism, self- 
criticism, and sports. I would single out “self-criticism” for 
illustration. The extent to which the mutual public criticism of 
pupils is allowed and encouraged is amazing. Boys are rebuked 
for sleeping or for rowdiness. Girls are chided for such a 
“savage” trait as wearing ear rings or such frivolity as polishing 
the nails. Comrade after comrade is named and “told.” Com- 
rade Sucharda: he should not meddle with the affairs of others. 
Comrade Aso: he should not shout so much. Comrade Yetzovna: 
she should abandon her improper behavior, it may injure her 
nervous system. Comrade Bozlov: he should talk less and work 
more. Comrade Michnovsky: advised not to smoke but use the 
money for the newspaper. Comrade Rimkievitzovna: should 
not wave her hair with her fingers during the lesson. This 
“criticism” is sometimes oral in the clubs. Thus, in the atheist 
club, Comrade § .. . . is cited before the bar: “She directs her 
steps toward the church in order to beat her forehead on the 
floor and to lick its dirt. School comes last in her estimation.” 


Enough! 
V 


Russian education surely deserves a severe critique. But even 
the severest critique must be just. “Justice,” says Edmund 
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Burke, “is the great standing policy of civil society.” He is 
speaking of bourgeois society. A just bourgeois, then, according 
to the best tradition may not deny justice even to communism. 
Besides, a movement with a mighty meaning, no matter how 
mistaken and misguided it be, can seldom be given an estimate 
that entirely lacks the elements of approval and of praise. * While, 
therefore, we can never countenance the total design of com- 
munism, we cannot fail to contemplate its plainest lessons. While 
we decry the autocracy of Moscow, we must acknowledge the 
singleness of its purpose, the solidity of its authority, and the 
effectiveness of its executive force. While we stand aghast at 
the sight of the godlessness of the Soviets, we must mete out a 
measure of admiration for the militancy of their program of 
material progress. While the scheme of communist education is 
well-nigh the epitome of pedagogical perversion, yet there is 
something magnificent in the vast concert of zealous action for 
the enlightenment of the people. While we deeply pity the poor 
youth of Russia, victims of an unspeakable slaughter of souls, 
we yet see in their eagerness and devotion to duty, in their 
tenacity and hardiness, in their flaming and false idealism some- 
thing of whatever was splendid in the spirit of ancient Sparta. 
Following the arrangement of the matter in this paper, let me 
now attempt to point out briefly a few of the details of the good 
and bad in Russian education. Although the philosophy of edu- 
cation is imposed from above, the actual control and conduct 
of schools is left in local hands. This last is praiseworthy. 
Incidentally, the nationalistic groups are granted a comparatively 
liberal freedom in education with respect to language and cus- 
toms. However, it appears that there are too many “hands” in 
the conduct of local schools—witness the unwieldy composition 
of the school council, with its absurd proportion of pupil 
members. The schools are inadequate, attendance regulations 
are inequitable, and provision for higher education is arbitrary. 
Scarcely 50 per cent of the children from 8 to 16 years of age 
are reached by the schools. In schools of all grades, especially 
in advanced institutions, there is deliberate discrimination in 
favor of the children of workers, peasants and soldiers. Profes- 
sional education can be had only in such establishments, in 
such courses, by such and so many students as the Party may 
determine.—The policy of compact curricula is sound from an 
absolute standpoint. There can be little dispute in Catholic 
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quarters about the soundness, in itself, of the policy of indoctrina- 
tion. And it must be conceded that from a relative standpoint 
the systematic stressing of the utilitarian is not without logic 
and therefore not without merit. It may be remarked here that 
teachers must be “reliable” as to their politics and must be able 
to interpret subject matter “correctly.” Many of them are too 
young.—The citizen whom the Soviet system aims to produce 
is not a good man. Indeed, he is not man at all in the true 
sense, for he is not only deprived, in effect, of religious spiritual 
life which is the supreme concern of man, civilized and even 
savage—but he suffers, in effect, a destruction of his person- 
ality. He has an unattractive character. He is foreign, nay, 
repulsive, to the Western and the Christian mind—The 
whole communist system is essentially intolerant of real free- 
dom, particularly of freedom of education. The educational 
liberty of parents and teachers, of churches and societies, so 
dearly cherished though often challenged in other lands, is 
unknown in the Soviets. Another interference with freedom re- 
sults from the military regimentation of the young.—Activity in 
the schools and in connection with pupil commissions, clubs and 
circles is carried to harmful excess. School discipline, as under- 
stood of old, is poor. Concentration is not sufficiently sustained. 
Children keep late hours and consequently fatigue is frequent. 
But every child is an agitator and propagandist, a crusader and 
apostle of communism. There is something almost thrilling in 
the accounts of the manner in which communist youth live and 
move and have their being in communism—with a plan in their 
minds, a determination in their wills, a hope in their hearts, work 
in their hands and a song on their lips. How worthy of a better 
cause! It is enough to raise a surge of jealous envy. This 
youth will be manhood soon, and militant manhood will it be. 
Communist action! One cannot help but ask: What about 
Catholic Action at home? When one considers the laziness of 
so many Catholics confronted with the labor of the Lord’s vine- 
yard, their complacency in the presence of wrong, their faith- 
lessness in the face of trial, their flight from impending conflict— 
one understands with little wonderment the ridicule that Russia 
heaps upon those that call themselves true Christians. 

The study of any phase of communism makes one apprehensive 
of the future. I close with a warning. The tentacles of the 
communist octopus reach out for the heart of every nation. Far 
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more men than we suspect are in intellectual collusion with 
communism. Second in importance to none other civic endeavor 
' js this: to avert from America the calamity of communism. 
Nobler international aim there is none than this: to protect man- 
kind against its mortal enemy, the marxist commonwealth. 
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REARRANGEMENT OF THE SEMINARY CURRICULUM 


Over-counseled and criticized, harried and heckled, by an 
army of amateurs, no wonder the seminary professors complain 
that the impossible is expected of them. “Every rank outsider 
who appoints himself a reformer of seminary studies has his own 
special predilections, his own particular hobbies, and he insists 
upon getting them into the seminary curriculum, without re- 
flecting that the poor professors have more than they can do now 
to fit the average student for the bare essentials of his future 
ministry. How are we to find time for what you term the modern 
requirements in a curriculum which is already overcrowded, 
and with a student body many of whose members are scarcely 
able to grasp the essentials? It is easy enough to suggest por- 
tions of the curriculum which the individual thinks might be 
eliminated without serious loss to the pupils, in order to make 
room for what one may consider more important. Most of us 
have had theories of that sort at one time or another. But this 
is far more easily said than done. Those who make such sug- 
gestions seem to forget that the professor or the faculty is not 
always at liberty to make such curtailment. 

“Tt is not the seminaries, but the Congregation of Studies, 
that formulate the plans and curriculums, and when Rome has 
spoken it is not for us to pit our judgments against hers. The 
teachers and directors are too often blamed for things over which 
they have no control. What can we do about it? Many of the 
matters insisted upon by our critics and advisers are really not 
the work of the major seminary course at all; some of them are 
proper to the high school and the college, others are for the 
university. The colleges, in their turn, claim that their pro- 
grams too are already over-crowded, and that they are forced 
to do much of the work that should have been done in the grade 
schools. It is easy enough to talk and write and suggest, but if 
you were in our place, you would see things quite differently. 
Construction is not so easy as destruction.” 

Obviously there is much truth in this contention. The com- 
plaints of the seminary authorities, in re the innumerable sug- 
gestions of these amateur reformers of the seminary curriculum, 
certainly have much right and reason on their side. The fixing 
of the seminary curriculum is decidedly not the part of the 
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inexpert outsider, of the amateur with a hobby; it is the work of 
the expert, of the skilled and experienced seminary directors and 
teachers. Furthermore, the rearrangement of the curriculum 
needed to adapt it to present requirements is not an affair which 
can be settled by any one man, however expert he may be; it 
calls for the putting together of many wise heads among the 
seminary directors and professors themselves, the adoption of a 
well-concerted plan of action for the securing of uniformity and 
cooperation; for the elimination of the superfluous, the un- 
essential, the outworn; and the insertion, in their stead, of matters 
of vital modern importance, together with the absolutely indis- 
pensable sanction of the hierarchy behind it. And this is pre- 
cisely what the Seminary Department of the National Catholic 
Educational Association is striving after, with fair prospects of 
ultimate success. 

The purpose of the present article is not to add one more to 
the already too long list of raw and inexperienced seminary 
critics or counselors. It is, on the contrary, to outline briefly 
the best of the suggestions made by some of the ablest of the 
seminary authorities themselves for a new evaluation of the 
seminary curriculum, with a view both to improvement upon the 
teaching of the old traditional branches of ecclesiastical science, 
and to the making of time for the host of new urgent problems 
thrust upon us by the new order, by new views or aspects of 
morals; the new financial conditions with their bearings on 
justice and restitution; modern science and criticism, etc.— 
problems with which the priest of today must have a general 
acquaintance, and accurate so far as it goes, and for which he 
must have ready, or be able to find (at the risk of losing the 
leadership of his own people, to say nothing of forfeiting the 
respect of the non-Catholic world) a solution which will appeal 
to the reason or intelligence of his hearers. 

Before setting down the suggestions of seminary experts for 
a revision of our present seminary programs, it is in order to 
mention some of the most serious difficulties which beset the 
adoption of a stable and uniform standard of studies. The 
main trouble, probably (as hinted above, in the complaint of 
the professors), is the generally low standard of entrance require- 
ments for our home seminaries. And this is necessitated by 
the failure of many of the colleges to give their pupils a sufficient 
foundation for the work of the seminary. Where the college or 
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the preparatory seminary is a feeder for some major seminary, 
and where both are under the same management, cooperation 
can be readily secured; though, as a matter of fact—a fact 
which the present writer has from observation and experience— 
it is not seldom wanting even in this case. We cannot help 
feeling that, with a better teaching staff and a better economy of 
time, we should have brought away with us from our six years 
of college and high school very much more than we did. 

The average preparatory seminary is supposed to be a com- 
bination of high school and college. A great number of them in 
the past have never amounted to more than the high school, and 
not very high at that. It has long been the contention of semi- 
nary authorities that these preparatory schools, those at least 
with a six-year course, could and should make a far better use 
of their time and opportunities than they actually do; that they 
should be able to give their pupils a pretty fair knowledge of 
the elements of physical and natural science, an elementary 
acquaintance with economic and social science—their principles 
and methods—together with the regular courses in the languages, 
with a view to saving the time of the seminary for its own more 
specific work.’ As it has been mainly in the past, the first two 
years of the seminary course have been, perforce, occupied to 
too large an extent with matters that should have been handled 
in the preparatory seminaries, the colleges or the high schools. 

But, say the directors of the high schools and the colleges, we 
are laboring under the same handicaps as yourselves. We too 
have tasks forced upon us which do not belong to us. We are 
often compelled to do much elementary school work, to supply 
for the defects of the primary training. And so, a complete 
reformation, a rearrangement, a thorough coordination and 
cooperation, is needed all along the line, beginning at the very 
beginning. Which, needless to remark, is no easy task, though 
it is entirely possible, if only the united hierarchy will go at it 
with determination and perseverance. 

It may be asking too much of our Catholic lay colleges or 
mixed schools to demand that they prepare their pupils for the 
work of the major seminary, since the majority of their students 


*The feasibility of this plan is no mere conjecture; it is actually being 
carried out in some of our colleges, notably that of St. Francis, Mil- 
waukee. Other instances are given in our chapter on “The Seminary and 
the Modern Sciences,” where the whole subject is treated at length. 
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are intended for secular avocations; though even here something 
might be done by means of a mutual understanding between the 
seminaries and the colleges. If the latter were given to under- 
stand that their graduates would not be admitted to the seminar- 
ies without a certain definite minimum, at least, of the knowledge 
requisite to begin the seminary course with profit, they might be 
forced, in self-defense, to make some efforts along these lines. 

But, whatever doubt or question there may be concerning the 
right or the propriety of making such a demand upon the secular 
colleges, there surely can be none whatever in requiring the 
essential pre-seminary training from the preparatory seminaries, 
since that is precisely what they are for; it is their raison d’étre. 
Unlike most of the European countries, our own domestic educa- 
tional schemes are, in general, badly arranged and badly graded, 
both as regards the curriculums and the length of the course. 
There is practically no cooperation between our schools, colleges, 
and seminaries, or other institutes of the higher learning. There 
is hardly any attempt at putting order and system into our 
Catholic scheme of education, from the primary school up to the 
university; it is mostly a case of go as you please. Until this 
coordination, uniformity of plans and standards, can be brought 
about, there cannot be much reason to hope for a betterment; 
and that coordination or uniformity will probably never come till 
some unifying body with strong authority, such as the hierarchy, 
will undertake to back it and insist upon it. 

The time is here, say many seminary professors, when voca- 
tions are fairly abundant, and the seminaries can afford to make 
choice of these whom they may see fit to accept. If they, with 
the solid support of the Bishops, refuse to admit those who have 
not been properly prepared by the schools and colleges to take 
up the study of philosophy, the lower institutions will have to 
come up to the standard or lose patronage. It is scarcely rea- 
sonable to expect the seminary teacher to do much, at least for 
a long while and after almost superhuman efforts, with pupils 
who have little or no foundation to build upon. Not only in the 
elementary knowledge of the modern sciences are very many of 
the new seminarians deficient, but even in the language in which 
they must study, and are supposed to recite, their philosophy 
and theology. After a six-year course, which certainly seems 
long enough to give them a good working knowledge of Latin, 
most of them bungle and muddle through the recitation in such 
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atrocious fashion that the professor is obliged to sacrifice or 
mutilate one or other—either the Latin or the theology. In this 
writer’s experience, both as student and as teacher, the attempt 
to teach and learn theology and philosophy in Latin has proved 
a dismal failure. So far as the majority of students are con- 
cerned, it is a most regrettable waste of most precious time. 
Whilst they are wrestling with the Latin, they run the risk of 
missing the essentials and of getting little more than the husks 
of philosophy and theology. 

Such a serious problem is it that some of the seminary author- 
ities are urging a radical change of method in the teaching of 
Latin in our petty seminaries. When a foreigner comes to us for 
help in learning our language, say they, we do not at once hand 
him a volume of Shakespeare or Newman; we try first to induct 
him into a knowledge of our colloquial English. Why not do the 
same with our Latin pupils! Take up the great Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church for our textbooks, instead of the great 
pagan classics; or at least divide the time between the twain. 
Strive to make the pupil sufficiently acquainted with Church 
Latin to understand his textbooks, his breviary, the liturgy, etc. 
This is about as much as can be gotten out of the average 
student; provision can easily be made for the more advanced or 
ambitious. Some even go the length of maintaining that the 
textbooks themselves—of philosophy and theology—should be in 
the vernacular.” 

Once again, if it were clearly and definitely settled that no 
seminary would admit an applicant until he has at least the 
indispensable minimum needed to enter upon the study of phi- 
losophy—that is, until he has a sufficient knowledge of Latin, of 
the secular sciences, of his own vernacular—the junior institu- 
tions would be forced in self-defense, if urged by no higher 
motive, to fall in line with the seminary requirements, at least 
such of them as profess to prepare their students for the 
seminary. 

Coordination, cooperation, system, uniformity of program, 
understanding between the members of the same faculty, between 
the seminaries generally, between the colleges generally, between 
the seminaries and the colleges; cooperation, coordination all 
along the line—that is the solution, and there will be no solution 


* Drs. Cremin and McKeough, in the N. C. E. A. Bulletin, 1924, p. 614. 
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without it. The Seminary Department of the National Catholic 
Educational Association is preparing the way for this by its 
splendid suggestions and discussions, and no doubt much is 
being done to further it by zealous individual professors; but 
there will be little done on a large scale until the work of the 
N. C. E. A. has the solid support of the hierarchy. As Dr. 
Cremin remarked at the annual convention of 1924: “How 
many excellent suggestions and ideal programs have been 
presented by experts in education at these annual conventions 
which have never gone beyond the paper on which they were 
printed. A paper is read, discussion follows, and then no more 
is done. So that things go on in practice the same as previously. 
No organized or authoritative effort is made to reform seminary 
curricula in conformity with the approved proposals.® 

In the meanwhile, until such time as the necessary cooperation 
and uniformity can be secured, much may be done by a zealous 
and efficient teaching body to fill up the gaps. The fact that the 
thing has been done is proof enough that it can be done again. A 
very great deal depends upon the individual professors; and 
where the professor is fit for his work, he can and does find ways 
and means to be up to date, even without a sensible curtailment 
of the program. The proceedings and results of the representa- 
tive seminary teaching afford ample evidence of this. 

Many contend that the pessimistic estimate of the average 
student’s mental abilities and capacity for work is not justified, 
that he could do more than he does, if he were put to it. There 
are numerous instances, here and there, in this series, to show 
what is being actually done along these lines in the Belgian, 
German and English seminaries, and in a goodly number of our 
own as well. Any one who will take the time to run through the 
volumes of the Seminary Department of the National Catholic 
Educational Association for the last twenty-seven years can 
readily see what a spirit of zeal and enthusiasm, what an eager 
desire and striving for a betterment of the seminary curriculum 
and methods, animates a large portion of our own home seminary 
professors. Clearly they feel, with Dr. Heuser of Overbrook, 
that “the old standards need adjustment to altered circumstances. 
For, whilst the principles of truth can never change, the develop- 
ment of life in the two-fold organism of the world and the Church 
brings forth new growth which calls for weeding and pruning, 


*N. C. E. A. Bulletin, November, 1924, p. 692. 
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for the introduction of new systems, or for the application of old 
methods to new uses; thereby improving health and life, and 


saving time needed in the accelerated progress toward eternal 


issues.” * 


As a matter of fact and knowledge, the only seminaries which 
are today fitting their young men for the work which awaits 
them at their entrance to the sacred ministry are the seminaries 
which have adopted the new methods and the new courses needed 
for the times in which our lines are cast, while those which have 
continued to peg along in the same old ruts are sending forth 
the sort who are little better trained for their mission than were 
the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus for the outside world when they 
issued forth from their cave. 

Quite a number of the seminary directors frankly admit that 
a considerable amount of the curriculum might be safely omitted, 
or at least passed over quickly, so far as the practical use of it, 
or the after-memory of the student, is concerned. Dr. Cremin 
of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md., tells us that the great 
majority of students do exceedingly well if they grasp clearly 
the simple elements of theology as set before them in the text- 
book and by the professor. (And he adds, sadly, that many of 
them do not master even those simple elements as set forth in the 
textbook and explained by the professor.) Unfortunately, in 
many cases this result is far from achieved. The despair of the 
professor of dogma is to discover, in time of examinations, how 
vague, obscure, confused, how lacking in precision and rational 
system are the minds of many, despite the fact that he had 
treated the matter in class as clearly and exactly as words would 
permit. . . . Reflecting on what might be done to meet this situ- 
ation, and as a result of growing experience, he comes to the con- 
clusion that he had best eschew learned disquisitions and scholarly 
digressions and subtle disputations, and confine himself and his 
class to a mastery of the elements .. . of the essentials as con- 
densed in his compendious manual.® 
There are not wanting men of great authority in these matters 


*N. C. E. A. Bulletin, 1913, p. 456. 
5N. C. E. A. Bulletin, November, 1931, article on “Collateral Reading 


in Dogmatic Theology.” 

As most of our readers may never have an opportunity of going over 
the files of the N. C. E. A. Bulletin, it seems expedient to this writer to 
give extracts from the views of expert seminary directors in their own 
words. Some of them may appear rather lengthy, but they are well 
worth the space they fill, in connection with our present subject. 
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who contend that even the “compendious manual” is not sufli- 
ciently abbreviated for the rank and file of the students. They 
are not able, however, to excise much of it from the curriculum 
or the textbook at present. On the contrary, the writer is in- 
formed by one of the most judicious of our home seminary 
directors that frequent complaints are heard abroad of the 
“skimpy” character of the textbooks furnished by our own home 
talent, especially in the matter of dogmatic (speculative) theol- 
ogy. The best that can be done in the circumstances is to treat 
at length, and to emphasize, what they deem of most importance, 
and to glide lightly over the topics of lesser moment—those of 
which the student will have little or no need in his ministry, or 
which he will not remember after the examinations. 

But if the seminaries cannot do much in the way of formal 
curtailment of the textbook material, they can at least elimi- 
nate a great deal of waste, the result of overlapping or duplica- 
tion, of repeating the same matters in different courses, and 
thus save time for certain other studies which are of great prac- 
tical importance for the times and the country in which the 
student’s lot is cast. One way by which this can be done, is set 
forth by the above-quoted Dr. Cremin in his paper on “The 
Coordination of Theological Studies.” It is a common sense 
suggestion that the professors put their heads together and work 
understandingly in the interests of an economy of time. Says 
the Doctor: 


“The stellar example of overlapping in the courses is the 
sacraments. In many seminaries they are studied in five, if not 
more, classes—dogma, moral, canon law, pastoral, liturgy. . . . 
The remedy for this undue waste is to allow one professor to 
specialize in sacramental theology, and to set forth each sacra- 
ment exhaustively (a few exceptions noted).... In other depart- 
ments of theology (also) there exists much overlapping and 
wasteful repetition. A long, and by no means exhaustive, list is 
here presented. Philosophy and theology overlap in tracts of 
theodicy and ethics, and De Deo Uno and De Actibus Humanis. 
Let apologetics treat together of the one God as known by reason 
and revelation, even if it anticipates the use of revealed evi- 
dence. Let moral theology fuse together ethics and human 
acts.... Then the problem of evolution occurs in at least three 
different tracts—cosmology and psychology, theodicy and crea- 
tion—and each professor inclines to discuss it de novo for 
the same students. It should be relegated to philosophy, 
and the results taken over and made use of in the neces- 
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sary parts of theology. The fact that the professor of theology 
satisfies his own curiosity (scientific) in regard to evolution or 
any other theme of science or philosophy, is no justification for 
inflicting all his findings on defenseless students as though they 
had never studied the subject. 

“Other instances of overlapping call for the pruning knife. 
The inspiration of Scripture and the historicity of the Gospels 
enter the provinces of Scripture and apologetics, and should find 
place in one course only—the former in hermeneutics and the 
latter in the tract on Christian Revelation. Likewise the exe- 
gesis of the Hexaemeron should be assigned to the class of Scrip- 
ture or to the dogmatic tract on creation. ... The rational 
arguments for creation, conservation and concursus, as well as 
the purpose of creation, were best committed to the treatise on 
creation to shorten the questions of theodicy and ethics. The 
origin and destiny of the human soul are questions that invade 
the scope of psychology and creation; their treatment should be 
referred to one or other professor.... A further and frequent 
duplication is in the field of dogmatic theology and ecclesiastical 
history. Unless great caution is used, to divide the domains of 
dogma and history, the student will be forced to study twice over 
the stories of the great doctrinal heresies that convulsed the 
Church. ... 

“What practical recommendation do we suggest to carry out 
the required adjustments? One is that textbooks for all courses 
be composed in correlation; that is, each textbook should not be 
an exhaustive and comprehensive and independent treatise, but 
should be compiled as a well-defined part of a synthetic course. 
This necessitates that the authors of the separate parts collabo- 
rate with a view to the desired economy. Another way to the 
same result is that members of the faculty confer among them- 
selves and agree to courses that remove all wasteful overlappings. 
This mode of procedure can be reinforced (as each professor is 
proudly reluctant to surrender any portion of what he regards 
as his complete and continuous course) by the authoritative 
intervention of the rector or a duly appointed prefect of studies.” ° 


HOW FIND TIME FOR NEW NEEDED STUDIES 


Dr. Heuser of Overbrook, Philadelphia, suggests the saving 
of a vast amount of time for present needs in the curriculum by 
the elimination of a mass of antiquated and wholly useless 
matter in our textbooks. His article is so apposite that a some- 
what lengthy extract from it will be well worth the space.’ 


“Catholic theology has this peculiarity when compared with 


*N. C. E. A. Bulletin, 1924, pp. 686, ff. 
"This paper is also referred to in our chapter on “The Line of Defence.” 
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other sciences admitting of a progressive method of develop- 
ment, that it is tenacious of old formulas and illustrations, even 
when these have lost their application to actual conditions. 
Much of our present legislation in canon law and liturgy has its 
origin in a status of Church administration no longer in existence. 
It embodies, indeed, a venerable tradition of no little importance 
to the archaeologist and to the historian of Church development, 
but it is wholly useless and positively confusing to the young 
student of today who prepares for the mission. Unlike the ex- 
ponents of secular science who promptly set aside ancient 
methods and precepts, or relegate them to history, we oblige 
our students to devote their precious time and energies to a 
laborious rehearsal of ancient canons, to disputes and abstract 
distinctions about grace, or about the nature and extent of the 
divine knowledge, or about the undiscoverable relations of the 
Trinity, or about other transcendental problems which once 
occupied the minds of the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophers 
during the patristic and scholastic ages. 

“Few students will retain, much less utilize in their practical 
work on the mission, the polemics about the Ebionites, Gnostics, 
Donatists, etc. To have gone over these vagaries of a past age 
in the class of Church History or apologetics would suffice. Thus, 
the omission of whole chapters dealing specifically with these 
antiquated discussions in dogma, or moral and patristic theology, 
would leave room for the principles underlying the errors involved 
in them to heresies of much greater importance for the present 
generation. For, to the modern student preparing for the pas- 
toral mission in America, a study of the old heresies has value 
only inasmuch as it furnishes them with the principles of refu- 
tation, and for that he finds abundant application in the athe- 
istic and materialistic heresies of today. Let us, therefore, hang 
up the mailed armor and heavy bucklers of our valiant ancestors, 
the old champions in theology, and take our weapons from 
arsenals that can furnish a no less formidable, although a less 
heavy, supply of material for defense.” * 


Said Dr. Peterson, then Rector of St. John’s, Brighton, touch- 
ing the means of economizing time and energy: 


“The Church, whose policy it has always been not to be minc- 
ing in her legislation, has given us the broad outline of a cur- 
riculum in the provisions of the Third Baltimore Council and in 
the recent acts of Pius X relative to the reform of Italian semi- 
naries. But even in adhering to this program much is left to 
the discretion of the seminary rectors and professors. Theirs 
it is to use some discrimination in the choice of matter exposed 
in our overloaded manuals of theology, and to deal with the dif- 


*N. C. E. A. Bulletin, 1914, p. 379. 
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ferent tracts or chapters according to their relative importance. 
Many of our textbooks, while having an importance or a value 
for the priest who seeks encyclopedic information on .a subject 
in small compass, are a curse to the seminarians because of their 
containing too much that is not practical, too many useless sum- 
maries of obsolete controversies, too many weak-kneed argu- 
ments instead of a full and honest development of those which 
are really strong. But worst of all is the condition of a student 
whose professor takes all this page by page with no emphasizing 
of the important, and with no more insistence on the spirit of the 
tract than on its letter. What is needed is a prefect of studies 
to determine the detailed matter of each course and enforce it on 
the professors.” ® 


In his report on a comparative and statistical survey of semi- 
nary curricula in the United States of America, read at the an- 
nual convention of the N. C. E. A., 1925, Father Plassmann said, 
among many other true things touching the present needs of our 
seminary teaching: 

“Tt is agreed that most of our textbooks have two defects: 
first, they are crowded with matter extraneous to the respective 
sciences, and this mars their scientific value and efficiency. 
Secondly, they are excessively burdened with antiquated and 
useless matter and are sadly lacking in the actual questions and 
problems of the day and in those which are of vital importance 
in this country. It seems, therefore, opportune that scholars in 
this country should seriously arouse themselves to the necessity 
of writing textbooks from which is eliminated what is obsolete 
and superfluous, and supplement what is of actual importance 
and interest to our seminarians.” *° 


’ Tosum up. The main faults and defects found by experienced 
seminary directors and professors themselves are: (a) the ma- 
jority of our textbooks, which are out of date, overloaded with 
matter antiquated, superfluous, and useless for our times and 
needs, and deficient in topics of present vital importance and 
urgency; (b) the lamentable waste of precious time and energy 
resulting from overlapping or repetition of the same matters in 
various courses. To which might well be added: the general 
lack of a real pedagogical training for the prospective seminary 
teacher and the consequent placing of a great many incompetents 
in professorial chairs. 

It is not very likely that there will ever be unanimous agree- 


°"N. C. E. A. Bulletin, vol. x, p. 477. 
*N.C. E. A. Bulletin, 1925, p. 585. 
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ment on the details of any scheme that may be devised for the 
reform of the curriculum, as Dr. Cremin remarks in the above 
quoted article. Neither Dr. Peterson of Brighton nor Dr. Nevins 
of the Sulpician Seminary, Washington, D. C., was wholly in 
accord with Dr. Cremin’s own plan. Dr. Nevins, in his paper on 
“The Sacraments in the Seminary Curriculum,” contends that as 
“the various treatises on the sacraments require a dominantly 
dogmatical, moral, or canonical treatment respectively, they 
should be taught by the respective professors of these sciences.” 
Thus, for example, he would have the tracts on the sacraments 
in general, on Baptism, on the Holy Eucharist, on Confirmation, 
on Orders, and on Extreme Unction, handled exclusively by 
the professor of dogma; Penance, exclusively by the professor 
of moral; and matrimony by the professor of canon law. He 
believes also that a certain amount of overlapping or repetition 
is not only unavoidable, but even desirable." 

All three schemes—Dr. Cremin’s, Dr. Peterson’s and Dr. 
Nevins’—have their great merits, but this is hardly a case of 
unusquisque abundet in sensu suo if we are ever to get anywhere 
in the reform of the curriculum. Hence it is that Dr. Cremin 
urges, in the last resort, “the authoritative intervention of the 
rector or a duly appointed prefect of studies” to compel uni- 
formity. That might suffice for individual seminaries, but to 
secure uniform standards and methods throughout the land, prob- 
ably nothing short of the authoritative intervention of thie hier- 
archy will do the work properly. 

One thing is most certain: if all concerned in this pressing 
affair of curricular reform would get together, merge their dif- 
ferences, make some necessary concessions, compromises and sac- 
rifices for the common good, it would be a day of blessing and 
thanksgiving for the Church in these United States of America. 

JoHN E. GRAHAM. 


™N.C. E. A. Bulletin, 1925, p. 609. 





SOME MORAL CONCEPTS OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


The present emphasis in education is undoubtedly on the two 
extremes—the college student and the pre-school child. Psychol- 
ogists are diligent in impressing upon us that the most important 
years of the child’s life are the first five, or it may be seven. It 
has been demonstrated that most of the child’s physical habits 
are formed by the time he enters the first grade. On the psycho- 
logical side, his emotional attitudes have taken on definite pat- 
terns, while the initial development of his faculties, together 
with the mental habits involved in the process, are well under 
way. What of the child’s moral and spiritual development dur- 
ing this early period? Does it follow the same laws as the 
physical, intellectual and emotional powers? Since moral atti- 
tudes and judgments are manifestations of the intellectual, and, 
to some extent, of the emotional powers in a definite field of 
activity, we might expect to find that moral development would 
parallel intellectual development. This is actually the case. It 
is true, further, that just as knowledge is dependent on the mind 
being brought into contact with the thing known, and as under- 
standing may be accelerated by training—postulating, of course, 
the presence of the potentiality—so knowledge and understand- 
ing of moral facts and principles are largely dependent on the 
child’s opportunities. The present article proposes to review 
some findings in the moral concepts of children. We are limited, 
on account of the nature of the investigation, to concepts only, 
much as we might have desired to test out the actions of the 
children. We were interested in finding out how far children 
under seven are capable of understanding in certain specific, 
practical situations the necessity of obedience, courage, honesty, 
truthfulness, justice, sense of private ownership, love of parents, 
familial responsibility. 

A group of 1,218 children, ranging from 1 yr. 6 mo. to 7 yr. 
5 mo. inclusive, were studied through the presentation of simple 
problems in question form. In the lower age-groups, language 
was a definite difficulty. Some children were unable to express 
themselves, some were too bashful or too afraid to do so, and 
some were unable to understand what was desired. The chil- 
dren included approximately equal groups of boys and girls, 
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Catholic and non-Catholic, and were from homes of every social 
status and from urban, suburban, and rural environments. The 
group can, therefore, be considered as sampling comparatively 
well the American home. The children were examined by a 
group of ten “Psychology Majors” who had collaborated in pre- 
paring the questions. Identical technique was rigidly adhered 
to in the examinations. The scoring and compilation of results 
were done by a single person. 

When children are asked a definite question, as in the case of 
these tests, we may presume that the age of understanding the 
actual situation will be even earlier than the first age group which 
answers the question correctly. In considering these data, we 
shall note the age of first appearance—that is, the youngest group 
which gave evidence of understanding the problem. We shall 
note, further, the ages showing a marked growth in the concept, 
and the age at which two-thirds of the group recognize the de- 
sirable concept. Some remarks will be made, also, on ideas ex- 
pressed by the children, but not accepted as correct. 

At what age can the question, “When mamma says to you 
(name the child), pick up your playthings, what do you do?” 
be put to a child and the answer “Pick them up” be received? 
From 1 child in 4 between 1 yr. 6 mo. and 1 yr. 11 mo., inclusive. 
The appreciation of the concept grows gradually up until 3 yr. 
6 mo.,’ when about 50 per cent of the children state they will do 
as they are told. By 4 yr. 0 mo., the obedient group has reached 
about 75 per cent. It remains at this high level through the 
7 yr. 0 mo. group, the oldest age group examined. 

What of the children who do not say they will pick up their 
playthings? Up until they are three years old, they are either 
silent or answer, “I don’t know.” The difficulty with many of these 
little ones is undoubtedly something other than disobedience, or 
even lack of understanding of the question. After three years, 
the answer, “I don’t know,” appears in only about 1 per cent 
of the cases. Outright disobedience is expressed by the largest 
group of boys from 4 yr. 6 mo. to 4 yr. 11 mo., when about 1 
boy in 10 says he would not pick up his playthings. Girls are 
more precocious in this regard, since the highest percentage of 


* Where but one limit of the age group is given, it will extend up in all 
cases for six months. Thus 3 yr. 0 mo. includes children from 3 yr. 0 mo. 
to 3 yr. 6 mo. 
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disobedience appears in the 3 yr. 0 mo. to 3 yr. 5 mo. group for 
them. It is also higher than that for boys—1 girl in about 7. 

These disobedient children were from scattered environments, 
and at each of these levels appear in a sufficiently large group 
(26 girls and 38 boys) to make us wonder whether this may not 
be rather an important attitude to take into account in dealing 
with the exceptional child. Does it indicate merely a negativistic 
tendency which can be handled, or does it mean a breakdown of 
authority in these little people? The fact that the percentage 
drops again in the higher age groups seems to point to negativism 
as the explanation. Several children showed themselves some- 
thing of strategists in their ability to evade a direct answer. “I 
would get mamma to help me” or “I would let Bobby do it” are 
answers undoubtedly born of experience. 

The evidence of these data seems to be that the concept of 
obedience in response to a definite parental command is present 
in some children at a very early age, a year and a half, and in 
most children, by the time they are four years old. There is 
no marked difference between groups based on sex or on religion. 
The groups were not tabulated separately for social status or 
urban-rural communities. 

The child does what he is told to do; at any rate he knows 
that he should do so. Does he know why? “Why must you do 
what mamma or daddy tells you to do?” In the answers to 
this question, we can only wonder to what extent language 
difficulty has prevented the child’s expressing himself. The first 
appearance of an answer giving a reason for obedience occurs 
in the 3 yr. 0 mo. to 3 yr. 5 mo. group, two years later than 
the appearance of appreciation of the act of obedience. It is 
given by but about 1 child in 25. The concept appears nearly 
a year earlier in the Catholic than in the non-Catholic group, 
but is consistently low for all children, only 42 per cent stating 
an acceptable reason at 6 yr. 6 mo. Not even the oldest age 
group, 7 yr. 0 mo., shows that the majority of children have an 
appreciation of the “Why” of obedience. 

The reasons given by the children for doing what mamma or 
daddy tells them to do fall into four groups. The first group 
expresses some concept of duty, as “God wants you to” or “Good 
boys do.” The second group embraces the concepts of filial 
love and reverence and is expressed in the form, “To make her 
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happy,” or “Because mamma asks me to,” or “I love her.” Only 
these two groups of concepts were accepted as satisfactory. 

The third group included answers showing a desire of reward. 
“So Santa Claus will bring things,” “Papa will give me a nickel,” 
“So they will like me” are typical of this group. Finally, there 
is the fourth group which acts from fear of punishment. “They'll 
spank me,” “I’ll have to go to bed if I don’t,” or “T’ll go to 
hell” tell a story of their own in the motivation of these children. 
Examination of the data shows that, roughly speaking, about 
twice as many children obey through fear of punishment as 
through a desire of reward. However, this group does not num- 
ber more than 16 per cent of the subjects tested at any age 
level. When we consider this percentage in conjunction with 
the large group which gives no answer, or, “I don’t know” 70 
per cent at the 5-year level we realize to how slight a degree the 
more worthy motives enter into obedience. Yet, of all the moral 
concepts, obedience is the most easily and the earliest learned. 
Would not conscious motivation strengthen the obedience 
of children? Since the ideal appears in some children at three, 
could it not be cultivated in a majority of children by at least 
five years? “Why” is not an unknown question to children, as 
we all well know. Is it a desirable condition when so few chil- 
dren can answer “Why” in regard to the most elementary moral 
concept? 

Another practical problem was presented to the children in 
this form: “If you broke mamma’s sugar bowl, what would you 
do?” The answers were classified into five groups: acknowledg- 
ment, restitution, punishment, irrelevant, and “I don’t know.” 
Only the first two groups were accepted as correct concepts. 
Acknowledgment included such responses as “Tell mamma”; 
restitution, such responses as “Buy her a new one.” Even as 
early as a year and a half, we find 1 child in about 14 answering 
correctly. The rate of growth of this concept is, however, very, 
very slow. Up to the age of four, children show no appreciable 
increase over that of the youngest age group. At five years, 
the concept is appreciated by about 1 child in 3; at six years, 
by 1 child in 2. There is a decline in the 7-year group so that 
even at that age a majority of the children have not arrived at 
a state of development where they will do something about 
this homely situation. The examination of some of the answers 
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which are not acceptable reveals the reason for lack of apprecia- 
tion of the concept. In the presence of this little tragedy in its 
life, the mind of the child is centered on itself; it is evident 
that it has not reached a degree of development in which it can 
consider the situation objectively. Some of the children replied 
to this question, “Get a spanking.” Others would “Cry.” These 
infantile and, as such, self-centered reactions undoubtedly re- 
flect to some degree the parental attitude. Such retributive 
justice, as an exclusive and dominant motive, is decidedly a 
harmful policy to be adopted in regard to children. If we 
may consider this question as revealing children’s attitudes of 
courage and honesty in facing a situation which is at once diffi- 
cult and yet simple enough to be representative of child life, 
then it is difficult to understand why but 1 child in 3 at five 
years, and 1 in 2 at six years, possess these attitudes of courage 
and honesty in a form which will influence action. Rather inter- 
esting is the appearance of the practical child who will “Pick 
it up,” “Throw it out,” but feels no obligation to let mother 
know about it. 

In order to study this problem a little further, children who 
did not reply that they would “Tell mamma I broke it” were 
asked: “If mamma asked you who broke it, what would you 
do?” This second query was designed to reveal the child’s 
perception of truthfulness and of honesty. While the necessity 
of telling the truth is appreciated by 1 child in 14 in the low- 
est age group (1 yr. 6 mo. to 1 yr. 11 mo.), yet at four years 
but 1 child in 2 feels this necessity. The next year, the five- 
year level, sees a rapid rise in appreciation of this concept, ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the children in this group answering 
that they would tell the truth. But why must we wait until 
the child has reached the five-year level to get this response? 
Is there some inability on the part of the child to appreciate 
this concept earlier, or is training ineffective or, perhaps, com- 
pletely lacking? 

Among the inadequate concepts shown in the answers to this 
question, two are outstanding—shifting responsibility and fear 
of punishment. Under the first group, we find such answers as, 
“Johnnie broke it,” “It fell,” “Nobody.” The shifting respon- 
sibility concept begins at the three-year level, rises slightly at 
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3 yr. 6 mo., is constant throughout the 4-year group, drops to a 
low level at five years and continues at this low level throughout 
the six and seven-year groups. At least as it is admitted by 
the child, with the exception of the 3 and 4-year groups, this is 
not an important erroneous concept. 

The second inadequate concept appearing in this problem is 
that of fear of punishment. “I would cry,” or “Hide,” or “Not 
tell,” serve to express this attitude of the child. This fear of 
punishment concept is revealed for the first time at the 2 yr. 
‘6 mo. level. The percentage, which ranges from two to twelve, 
oscillates irregularly through all the age groups, the maximum 
belonging to the four-year group. Little need be said of the un- 
desirability of this as the only reaction in the child. Nor is this 
reaction in any individual case native. The responsibility for 
it is, therefore, parental. 

An effort was made to get at the concept of respect for private 
ownership through this problem: “If you were playing with 
Johnny’s ball (or Mary’s doll) and he (she) wanted it, what 
must you do?” The right of the other child to the toy is ap- 
preciated very early by some children, showing itself for girls 
in the 1 yr. 6 mo. group where 12 per cent would “give it to her.” 
This concept develops early in the majority of children, since 
84 per cent appreciate it in the five-year group. 

A very small group of subjects propose a compromise, “Play 
with him,” as a solution to the problem. A slightly larger 
group show an infantile type of reaction saying that they would 
“Cry,” “Hit him,” “Run,” “Tell his mother.” Neither the com- 
promise nor the emotional response concept was credited. 

While the concept of private ownership, as brought out in this 
simple problem, indicates an appreciation of the situation by 
the average child in the fifth year, nearly 60 per cent of the 
children have attained to it by the end of the fourth year. The 
social play of children following their third birthday is probably 
the cause of the definite growth which takes place in this con- 
cept from the 3-year to the 5-year level. Whereas, at three 
years, 29 per cent of the children have an appreciation of the 
other child’s rights, at four years the percentage has risen to 60 
and at five years to 84. The “give and take” of children’s play, 
a social situation which is much more effective than verbal in- 
structions by elders could ever be, necessitates, as a very condi- 
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tion of his place in the group, that the child learn to appreciate 
this principle. The concept of private property, the appreciation 
of this simple, concrete problem in private ownership, appears 
second only to the appreciation of the obedience concept. The 
latter concept is appreciated by a much larger group at the 2, 3, 
and 4-year levels. Evidently, obedience does not depend in its 
development upon the contacts of social play, which, as we have 
pointed out, comes into being when the child is about three years 
old. 

“If your mamma (or daddy) were hurt by an automobile, 
would you like to do something for her (or him)?” “Tell me 
two things you would like to do for her (or him).” These two 
questions were put to the children as a means of studying their 
appreciation of family ties and the means they would take in 
order to show sympathy and affection. Girls show an appre- 
ciation of the concept at the lowest age level studied, 1 yr. 6 
mo. Marked growth of the concept takes place at three years, 
where it increases from 41 to 61 per cent. A year later, in the 
4 yr. 0 mo. to 4 yr. 6 mo. group, the increase is from 61 to 86 
per cent. Thus, before the 5-year level, considerably more 
than two-thirds of the children understood the question and ex- 
pressed themselves as being desirous of doing something helpful. 
What will they propose to do? The answers to the second ques- 
tion which were regarded as valid, evidence three principal types 
of activity: (1) feeling of duty, (2) feeling of love, (3) desire 
to make parent well. The correct concept, in one or other of 
these forms, is recognized by about 1 child in 4 at 1 yr. 6 mo. 
to 2 yr. 0 mo. level. From 2 years to the 4 yr. 6 mo. level, about 
1 child in 3 recognizes a desirable thing to do. At the latter 
age level, the concept shows a definite increase, being recognized 
by about two-thirds of the children. In the 6-year age group, 
it is appreciated by 90 per cent of the cases examined. 

The feeling of duty concept displayed itself in such answers as, 
“Help her,” “Sweep,” “Do dishes,” “Mind the baby,” etc. These 
are all ways, probably, in which the child has been made to feel 
that it can be of help. The feeling of love response consists in 
a demonstration of affection in some form, such as, “Feel sorry,” 
“Kiss him,” “Hug her,” “Go to see her in the hospital,” “Take 
flowers,” “Be a good boy,” “Stay with her,” etc. The feeling of 
love response is at its highest before the 3-year level. From 
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three to five years, more practicality is evidenced in what has 
been classified as the feeling of duty concept. The replies cite, 
for the most part, specific tasks, among which “doing the dishes” 
is the most popular for both girls and boys. We may only 
wonder whether, at the very early age of three or four, the chore 
of “doing dishes” is the ever reappearing and disagreeable duty 
of the household. 

From five years on, the desire to make the parent well becomes 
prominent, although the feeling of duty continues to dominate 
‘ throughout all the higher age groups. This desire to make the 
parent well is physical, as, “Call the doctor,” “Take to the 
hospital,” “Get medicine,” etc., and moral, as “Pray,” “Ask 
God to make her better,” etc. The physical aspect is much more 
frequent for boys than for girls. The moral response appears 
almost exclusively among Catholic children, and is also slightly 
higher for boys at most age groups than for girls. The girls, 
as we might expect, show at these higher levels—that is, from 
5 yr. 6 mo. to 7 yr. 0 mo.—a greater tendency than boys to the 
feeling of duty concept. This is probably an early evidence of 
the girl’s greater sense of responsibility in the performance of 
household tasks. 

Comparison of these two questions indicates that there is a 
greater and earlier developed desire to help an injured parent 
than there is a concept of the specific way in which the help is 
to be given. It is significant that the feeling of duty is the 
dominating concept for all age groups beginning with the three- 
year-olds. Children reveal themselves to be practical members 
of the family, doing their little share to make the home run 
smoothly, rather than concerning themselves either about the 
parent’s health, or to express feelings of love. This brings out 
very definitely the limitations of the child’s nature and of his 
outlook. He lives in the present, with the things that are near 
at hand, and so imagines the help he will give in terms of daily 
duties which are close at hand. One might be tempted to moral- 
ize on the beauty of this point of view for the integrated person- 
ality of the grown boy or girl! 


SUMMARY 


Obedience studied through the questions, “When mamma says 
to you, N.N., pick up your playthings, what do you do?” 
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“Why must you do what mamma or daddy tells you?” 

The concept of the act of obedience appears at 1 yr. 6 mo.; the 
concept of the why of obedience at 3 yr. 6 mo. 

The majority of children (over 66 per cent) appreciate the 
necessity of the act of obedience at 4 years, but only about 50 
per cent appreciate the why at 7 years. 

Negativism appears at 3 years for girls and 4 yr. 6 mo. for boys. 

Motivation of the child’s obedience shows, besides the desir- 
able motives of duty, filial love and reverence, the less desirable 
motives of desire of petty reward, and of fear of punishment. 

It seems quite evident that definite motivation of children 
by giving them, both directly and indirectly, worthy reasons for 
obedience would insure an earlier appreciation of the why of the 
concept. It would also help to implant more securely, at an 
earlier age than is now the case, and for a greater number of 
children, this primary moral concept. 

Concepts of courage, honesty, truthfulness, justice studied 
through the questions, “Jf you broke mamma’s sugar bowl, what 
would you do?” ; “If mamma asked you who broke it, what would 
you do?” 

In question 1, these concepts were shown when the child stated 
that he would acknowledge it, or that he would make restitution 
in some way. This appears in 20 per cent of cases at 4 years, 
in 42 per cent at 5 yr. 6 mo., and in 52 per cent at 6 yr. 6 mo. 
Irrelevant answers, showing a practical, matter-of-fact attitude— 
“Throw it out,” “Pick it up”—constitute more than 50 per cent 
of the incorrect answers at each age level. This means that the 
child does not appreciate the presence of a moral problem. In 
question 2, the concepts of truthfulness, justice, and honesty ap- 
pear in the answers of 7 per cent of the subjects at 1 yr. 6 mo., 
15 per cent at 3 years, 54 per cent at 4 years, 79 per cent at 5 
years, 94 per cent at 6 years. 

Lack of courage, as shown in the concepts shifting responsibil- 
ity and fear of punishment, appears in the responses of 17 per 
cent at 3 years, 22 per cent at 4 years, 8 per cent at 5 years, and 
4 per cent at 6 years. No answer or “I don’t know” was given 
by 92 per cent at 1 yr. 6 mo., 69 per cent at 3 years, 24 per cent 
at 4 years, 12 per cent at 5 years, and 2 per cent at 6 years. 
From 3 to 4 years is a period of marked increase in the under- 
standing of this problem. It is probable that this development 
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could be accelerated, and certain that 22 per cent need not and 
should not show a lack of courage at the 4-year level. 

Right of Private Property and justice studied through the 
question, “If you were playing with Johnny’s ball (Mary’s doll), 
and he wanted it, what must you do?” 

The concept of the right of private ouwmership and of justice 
is revealed in the reply, “Give it to him.” This response appears 
in 8 per cent of the answers at 1 yr. 6 mo., 29 per cent at 3 years, 
60 at 4 years, 84 at 5 years, 91 at 6 years. 

Beginning with the 3-year level and continuing through the 
7-year group, a few of the children would compromise and “Play 
with him,” showing an incompletely developed sense, even in this 
simple situation, of property rights. This concept of the right 
of ownership is second only to obedience in the age and univer- 
sality of its development. 

Love of parents and familial responsibility studied through the 
questions, “Jf your mamma (daddy) were hurt by an automobile, 
would you like to do something for her (him)?”; “Tell me two 
things you would like to do for her (him).” 

In question 1, the answers show that at 1 yr. 6 mo. 31 per cent 
would like to help the parent; at 3 years, 60 per cent; at 4 years, 
89 per cent; at 5 years, 96 per cent; at 6 years, 98 per cent. At 
each age level, a few children answered “No.” The percentages 
for this negative response were irregular, the two highest being 
8 per cent at 3 years, and 7 per cent at 4 yrs.6 mo. Negativism 
may explain this appearance. 

Question 2 shows three types of correct answers: (1) feeling 
of duty, which is dominant in all age groups, with 21 per cent at 
3 years, 34 per cent at 4 years, 43 per cent at 5 years, 47 per cent 
at 6 years, and 63 per cent at 7 years; (2) feeling of love, which 
is more consistently evident in the early age groups, being 15, 16, 
and 13 per cent at the 1 yr. 6 mo., 3-year, and 4-year levels 
respectively; (3) desire to make parent well either through 
physical aid or through prayer. This concept is not prominent 
until the 4-year level, where about 21 per cent express it. At 
5 years, 29 per cent; at 6 years, 33 per cent; and at 7 years, 29 
per cent express this concept. 

The total for all correct concepts displaying familial respon- 
sibility and love of parents shows that 23 per cent at 1 yr. 6 mo., 
33 per cent at 3 years, 57 per cent at 4 years, 84 at 5 years, and 
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94 at 6 years have this appreciation. The concept of this bond 
of home life is evidently one of the earliest and strongest of the 
moral ideals which the child develops. 

All of the moral concepts presented here, with the exception 
of the “Why” of obedience, are within the grasp of the average 
pre-school child. All of the concepts, without exception, appear 
in the youngest age group studied, 1 yr.6 mo. The 3-year group, 
probably because of their ability to express themselves, show in 
each case a considerable increase over the 2-year group. Does 
the early appearance and the slow growth through several age 
groups, followed by a sudden spurt within a 6-month period, 
indicate anything? It is possible to interpret these phenomena 
to mean that a much more rapid development in these moral 
concepts is possible for the majority of children, were they given 
special care and training. This training should consist, among 
other things, in carefully answering the child’s inquiries, pointing 
out to him with simple logic the error of certain of his actions 
or attitudes, the presentation and explanation of proper points 
of view, and the reasons for, and necessity of, certain activities. 
The objective of this would be, of course, the formation of proper 
moral habits and the development of desirable moral attitudes 
and principles whereby the daily actions of the child could be 


successfully motivated. 
Sister Mary, I.H.M. 





TEACHING RHETORIC AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
TO FRESHMEN IN HIGH SCHOOL—I 


How shall we present our subject matter to classes in English 
to get worth-while results from our pupils? This question with- 
out doubt strikes the keynote of the difficulties of many inexperi- 
enced teachers of English. Workers create workers is the solu- 
tion. If the teacher of English hopes to effect favorable results, 
she must know definitely what end she hopes to accomplish, how 
she hopes to accomplish it, and work diligently toward that end. 
The plan which the author suggests is an attempt to show inex- 
perienced teachers of English how to proceed and what they may 
hope to accomplish. 

The general aim of the plan is to teach the fundamental prin- 
ciples of good English and to provide the pupil with sufficient 
drill to make its use habitual. The schedule is so arranged that 
three periods a week are given to drill work and application of 
rules and principles, one to written composition, and one to oral 
composition. The text on which the syllabus is based is Tanner 
Correct English. However, after several years of experience, the 
author has found that textbooks and drill books in general con- 
tain so much material that the young teacher is overwhelmed 
and loses much time in finding out where to begin and how to 
apply the drill work in grammar to themes. Freshmen, too, are 
at a loss; to them grammar is one subject; composition is another. 
They do not understand that composition is merely grammar in 
all of its phases in practice and that the sole purpose of drill 
for them is to learn to speak and write correctly. Hence the 
necessity of a book of simplified rules with illustrations. 

A good plan, certainly an economical one, is for each pupil 
to make her own handbook of rules which the teacher gives from 
the text or from the Century Handbook but illustrated with 
errors and corrections from pupils’ themes. Teachers will prob- 
ably get sufficient material for illustrations from the themes en- 
titled “Why I came to St. Agnes,” the assignment for the first 
day of the semester; these themes are also a valuable aid in rat- 
ing pupils, for from them the teacher can readily know just 
what each pupil can do with a written theme. The teacher can 
accomplish the making of the handbook by devoting about ten 
minutes of each class period for five or six weeks to it. First, 
each member of the class rules a piece of construction paper or 
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of binder paper, 8 by 1114 inches, into one hundred sections and 
numbers them from one to one hundred on the plan of the Cen- 
tury Handbook; thus: 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | etc., “1” referring to 
rule 1, and so on to one hundred. Then all copy the rules and 
illustrations—four or five a day—which have been put on the 
board previous to the class period, being very careful to number 
each rule. As soon as the handbook is in progress it should be 
made to form a vital part in the correcting of written themes. 
For example, if rule 1 is violated, the error should be underlined 
and “1” put in the margin signifying that the pupil must refer 
to her handbook, learn what error she has made, and correct it. 
This method of procedure should be followed in the correction of 
all written themes. 
RULES FOR HANDBOOK * 








1. A verb agrees in number with the subject, not with a noun which 
intervenes between it and the subject. 

2. The number of the verb is not affected by the addition to the sub- 
ject of words introduced by with, together with, no less than, as well as, 
and the like. 

3. Singular subjects joined by or or nor take a singular verb. 

4. A subject consisting of two or more nouns joined by and takes a 
plural verb. 

5. A verb should agree in number with the subject, not with a predicate 
noun. 

6. In There is and There are sentences the verb should agree in number 
with the noun that follows it. 

7. The predicate complement of the verb to be (in any of its forms, ts, 
was, were, be, etc.) is in the nominative case. 

8. The object of a preposition or a verb is in the objective case. 

9. The “assumed” subject of an infinitive is in the objective case. 

10. A noun or pronoun used to express possession is in the possessive 
case. 

11. A noun or pronoun linked with a gerund should be in the possessive 
case whenever the use of the objective case might cause confusion. 

12. It is usually awkward and slightly illogical to attribute possession to 
inanimate things. 

13. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in person, gender, and number, 
but not in case. 

14. The subject of a verb is in the nominative case, even when the verb 
is remote, or understood (not expressed). 

15. Each, every, every one, everybody, anybody, either, neither, no one, 
nobody, and similar words are singular. 

16. Do not let this or that when modifying kind or sort be attracted 
into the plural by a following noun. 


1The Century Handbook of Writing, Greever and Jones. 
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17. Collective nouns may be regarded as singular or plural, according to 
the meaning intended. 

18. Do not use don’t in the third person singular. Use doesn’t. Don’t 
is contraction of do not. 

19. In dependent clauses and infinitives, the tense is to be considered in 
relation to the time expressed in the principal verb. 

20. When narration in the past tense is interrupted for reference to a 
preceding occurrence, the past perfect tense is used. 

21. General statements equally true in the past and in the present are 
usually expressed in the present tense. 

22. The subjunctive mode of the verb to be is used to express a condi- 
tion contrary to fact, or a wish. 

23. Do not use an adjective to modify a verb. 

24. In such sentences as He stood firm and The cry rang clear the 
modifer should be an adjective if it refers to the subject, and adverb if 
it refers to the verb. 

25. After a verb pertaining to the senses, look, sound, taste, smell, feel, 
an adjective is used to denote a quality pertaining to the subject. 

26. Do not splice two independent statements by means of a comma. 
Write two sentences. Or, if the two statements together form a unit of 
thought, combine them (1) by a comma plus a conjunction, (2) by a 
semicolon, or (3) by reducing one of the statements to a phrase or a 
subordinate clause. 

27. A pronoun should be placed near the word to which it refers and 
separated from the words to which it might falsely seem to refer. If this 
method does not secure clearness, discard the pronoun and change the 
sentence structure. 

28. Do not allow a pronoun to refer to a word not likely to be central in 
the reader’s thought; a word, for example, in the possessive case, or in a 
parenthetical expression, or in a compound, or not expressed at all. Make 
the pronoun refer to an emphatic word. 

29. Do not use a pronoun to refer broadly to a general idea. Supply a 
definite antecedent or abandon the pronoun. 

30. A participle, being dependent, must refer to a noun or pronoun. The 
noun or pronoun should be within the sentence which contains the parti- 
ciple, and should be so conspicuous that the participle will be associated 
with it instantly and without confusion. 

31. To express simple futurity or mere expectation, use shall with the 
first person (both singular and plural) and will with the second and third. 

To express resolution or emphatic assurance, reverse the usage; that is, 
use will with the first person (both singular and plural) and shall with the 
second and third. 

32. Do not write a subordinate part of a sentence as if it were a com- 
plete sentence. 

33. Do not leave uncompleted a construction which you have begun. 

34. Do not omit a word or a phrase which is necessary to an immediate 
understanding of a sentence. 

35. Comparisons must be completed logically. 
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36. A simple statement of fact may be completed by a because clause. 
But a statement containing the reason is must be completed by a that 
clause. 

37. Do not use a when or where clause as a predicate noun. Do not 
define a word by saying it is a “when” or a “where.” Define a noun by 
another noun, a verb by another verb, etc. 

38. Do not combine ideas which have no obvious relation to each other. 
Place the ideas in separate sentences. Or, write the ideas as one sentence, 
making their relation obvious. 

39. Do not use two or three short sentences to express ideas which will 
make a more unified impression in one sentence. Place subordinate ideas 
in subordinate grammatical constructions. 

40. Every part of a sentence must have a clear and natural connection 
with the adjoining part. Like or related parts should normally be placed 
together. 

41. Place first in the sentence the idea which naturally comes first in 
thought or in the order of time. Do not begin one idea, abandon it for a 
second, and then return to the first. Complete one idea at a time. 

42. Avoid the squinting construction. That is, do not place between two 
parts of a sentence a modifier that may attach itself to either. Place the 
modifier where it cannot be misunderstood. 

43. Such an adverb as only, ever, almost, should be placed near the word 
it modifies, and separated from words which it might falsely seem to 
modify. Such a conjunction as nevertheless, if required with a clause, 
should usually be placed near the beginning. 

44. Elements that have a close grammatical connection should not be 
separated awkwardly or carelessly. These elements are: (a) subject and 
verb, or verb and object; (b) the parts of a compound verb; and (c) 
the parts of an infinitive. 

45. Give parallel structure to those parts of a sentence which are parallel 
in thought. Do not needlessly interchange an infinitive with a participle, 
a phrase with a clause, a single word with a phrase or clause, a main 
clause with a dependent clause, one voice or mode of the verb with 
another, etc. 

46. Do not needlessly shift the subject, voice, or mode, in the middle of 
a sentence. Keep one point of view until there is a reason for changing. 

47. Avoid an inconsistent change in number, person, or tense. 

48. Use the active voice unless there is a reason for doing otherwise. 
The passive voice is, as the name implies, not emphatic. 

49. Use the correct form of the past tense and past participle; memorize 
the principal parts of difficult verbs a few of which are: 


lie—lay—lain set—set—set 
lay—laid—laid rise—rose—risen 
sit—sat—sat raise—raised—raised 


Avoid come, done, bursted, knowed, says for the past tense; and (had) 
eat, (had) froze, (have) ran, (has) went, (has) wrote, (are) suppose for the 


past participle. 
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50. Concrete words are often more effective than vague, general, or 
abstract words. 

51. Do not confuse or interchange the meanings of such words as: 
accept and except, affect and effect, allusion and illusion, already and all 
ready, hanged and hung, later and latter, leave and let, less and fewer, 
liable, likely, and apt, principal and principle, etc. 

52. Begin with a capital a sentence, a line of poetry, or a quoted sentence. 
But if only a fragment of a sentence is quoted, the capital should be 
omitted. 

53. Begin proper names, and all important words used as or in proper 
names, with capitals. 

54. Begin an adjective which designates a language or a race with a 
capital. 

55. In the titles of books or themes capitalize the first word and all 
other important words. 

56. Miscellaneous uses. Capitalize the pronoun J, the interjection O, 
titles that accompany a name, and abbreviations of proper names. 

57. Quoted titles of books, periodicals, and manuscripts are usually 
italicized. 

58. Words from a foreign language, unless they have been anglicized by 
frequent use, are italicized. 

59. The names of ships are usually italicized. 

60. Words taken out of their context and made the subject of discus- 
sion are italicized or placed in quotation marks. 

61. A word or passage requiring great emphasis is italicized. 

62. In ordinary writing avoid abbreviations. The following, however, 
are always correct: Mr., Messrs., Dr., or St. (Saint), before proper names; 
B. C. or A. D., when necessary to avoid confusion, after a date; and No. 
or $ when followed by numerals. 

63. In business correspondence, technical writing, tabulations, footnotes, 
and bibliographies, or wherever brevity is essential, other abbreviations 
may be used. 

64. It is customary to use figures for dates, for the street numbers in 
addresses, for reference to the pages of a book, and for statistics. 

65. Figures are used for numbers which cannot be expressed in a few 
words. The dollar sign and figures are used with complicated sums of 
money. 

66. In other instances than those specified in 64 and 65, numbers, as a 
rule, should be written out. 

67. When a word is broken at the end of a line, use a hyphen there. 
Do not place a hyphen at the beginning of the second line. 

68. Words are divided only between syllables. 

69. Monosyllabic words are never divided: which, through. 

70. A consonant at the junction of two syllables usually goes with the 
second: recipro-cate, ordi-nance. 

71. Two or more consonants at the junction of syllables are themselves 
divided: com-mis-sary, en-ter-prise. 

72. A prefix or a suffix is usually set off from the rest of the word 
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regardless of the rule for consonants between syllables: exz-empt, dis- 
appoint, sing-ing, etc. 

73. The best usage avoids separating one or two letters (unless in pre- 
fixes like un or suffixes like ly) from the rest of the word. 

74. The first part of a divided word should not be ludicrous or mis- 
leading: Dogma-tize, not dog-matize, etc. 

75. The first lines of paragraphs are uniformly indented, in manuscript, 
about an inch; in print, somewhat less. After a sentence, the remainder 
of a line should not be left blank, except at the end of a paragraph. 

76. The length of a paragraph is ordinarily from fifty to three hundred 
words, depending on the importance or complexity of the thought. 

77. In representing dialogue, each speech, no matter how short, is placed 
in a separate paragraph. 

78. Place a period after a complete declarative or imperative sentence. 

79. Do not separate part of a sentence from the rest of the sentence by 
means of a period. 

80. Place a period after an abbreviation. 

81. A comma is used between clauses joined by but, for, and, or any 
other coordinating conjunction. 

82. Do not use a comma between independent clauses which are not 
joined by a conjunction. Use a period or a semicolon. 

83. An adverbial clause which precedes a main clause is usually set off 
by a comma. 

84. Restrictive clauses should not be set off by commas; non-restrictive 
clauses should be set off by commas. 

85. The rule stated above for clauses applies also to phrases. 

86. Slightly parenthetical elements are set off by commas: “Write soon, 
Henry, and tell all the news.” “They intend, as you know, to build a 
great dam across the river.” 

87. Consecutive adjectives that modify the same noun are separated 
from each other by commas. If, however, the last adjective is closely 
linked in meaning with the noun, no comma is used before it. 

88. Words or phrases in series are separated by commas. When the 
series takes the form a, b, c, a comma precedes the and. 

89. A comma should follow an expression like he said which introduces 


a short quotation. 
90. A comma is used to separate parts of a sentence which might erro- 


neously be read together. 
91. Quotation marks should be used to enclose a direct, but not an 


indirect, quotation. 
92. In narrative each separate speech, however short, should be enclosed 


within quotation marks. 
93. A quotation within a quotation should be enclosed in single quota- 
tion marks; a quotation within that, in double marks. 
94. When a quotation is interrupted by such an expression as he said, 
(a) An extra set of quotation marks is employed, and the interpolated 


words are normally set off by commas. 
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(6) A question mark or exclamation point should precede the inter- 
polated expression if it would be used were the expression omitted. 

(c) The expression should be followed by a semicolon if the semicolon 
would follow the preceding words in case the expression were omitted. 

(d) Neither the expression nor the words following it should begin with 
a capitai. 

95. An omission from a quotation is indicated by dots. 

96. Do not use superfluous quotation marks. 

97. To form the possessive of a noun, singular or plural, that does not 
end in s, add ’s. 

98. To form the possessive of a noun, singular or plural, that ends in s, 
place an apostrophe after (not before) the s if there is no new syllable in 
pronunciation. If there is a new syllable in pronunciation, add ’s. 

99. Place a question mark after a direct question, but not after an in- 
direct question. 

100. The exclamation point is used after words, expressions, or sentences 
to show strong emotion. 


Planning the written composition is an important step. Ex- 
cellent helps are given in the English Course of Study for Junior 
and Senior High, City of Baltimore, 1924, pp. 56 to 83 inclusive. 
During the first quarter much time should be given to the out- 
line; in fact, half of the class period previous to the day the 
themes are to be handed in might well be given to making the 
outline for the theme. The ideal method is to have mimeo- 
graphed copies of the outlines for all the themes to be written 
during the first quarter; if this is impossible, the outline should 
be put on the board each week before the class meets. The title 
for the second written theme is “How To Write a Theme”; the 
outline: ? 

HOW TO WRITE A THEME 
I. Preparation. 
A. Careful study of subject. 
B. Careful mental review of the assignment. 
C. Systematic arrangement of necessary materials. 
II. The rough draft of the theme. 
A. Making the outline. 
B. Writing the theme rapidly. 

III. Revision. 

A. Reading the theme carefully for sentence unity. 

B. Reading the theme again to assure paragraph unity. 
C. Eliminating all unnecessary words and phrases. 

D. Revising once more for spelling and punctuation. 


2 Baltimore Course of Study, pp. 63-64. 
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IV. The Final copy. 
A. Careful attention to required details of form. 
B. Best possible penmanship. 


The model theme on page 64 of the Baltimore English Course 
of Study might be read to the class either before they write their 
themes to show them what they might hope to accomplish or 
after they have written them to show what they might have done. 
Careful discussion and careful planning of the theme before it 
is written cannot be over-emphasized. 

All themes should be handed in on the assigned day. Teachers 
who have more than one class in English will find having a 
different day for written themes for each class advisable, be- 
cause one set of themes requires considerable time and work. 
It is a good practice for the teacher to read several of the 
themes or all of them if she has time during the class period, to 
discuss the good and bad features, to praise the good points, 
and to correct the errors after she has read it. After three or 
four weeks the pupils begin to notice the handbook violations, 
and they are eager to point them out after a theme has been 
read; the teachers should point out any errors that the pupils do 
not note. The method of correcting themes in class effects better 
results than that of correcting them after school hours and return- 
ing them the next day, for the pupils see their mistakes, correct 
them while they are fresh in their minds, and they should re- 
write them and return them the next day. Of course, it is not 
advisable to point out every error in freshmen themes, because 
too many corrections will tend to make freshmen self-conscious 
or discourage them; it is better to mention only errors that 
freshmen are expected to know about and to work up to a gradual 
improvement. Sufficient drill and much practice in theme writ- 
ing will gradually eliminate errors, though the teacher must ever 
be on the alert for devices and helps which will keep up the 
enthusiasm of the class. 

Sister Mary ANNUNCIATA. 
St. Agnes Academy, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
(To be continued) 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


RELIGIOUS VACATION SCHOOLS IN 1933 


Continuing its steady growth, the religious vacation school 
movement experienced its most fruitful year last summer when 
more than 2,000 schools were conducted, an increase of more 
than 500 over the preceding year, it was announced at the head- 
quarters here of the Rural Life Bureau of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Of particular interest is the fact that the 
growth of the schools, which now form a network over the length 
and breadth of the land, has been greatest during the years of 
the economic depression. 

There are still several dioceses that have no religious vacation 
schools and a few dioceses reported a smaller number of schools 
this year, due to the financial stress of the times, but striking 
increases both in the number of schools and in pupil attendance 
were reported in a considerable number of dioceses. 

Outstanding among the dioceses reporting growth were: Little 
Rock, Los Angeles and San Diego, San Antonio, Baker City, 
Concordia, Denver, Scranton, Belleville, Omaha, Reno, Brooklyn 
and Sacramento. Several dioceses have been carrying on a 
systematic vacation school program for several years and are 
now organized virtually 100 per cent, having vacation schools in 
all parishes and missions in which there is no parochial school. 

Particularly notable progress was reported in the larger cities, 
where the summer schools aim primarily at the religious instruc- 
tion of Catholic children who attend public schools during the 
regular school year. The vacation school in the larger cities 
often is made a community center, with organized recreation 
program, pre-vocational training, distribution of food, clinical 
service and medical aid. 

Although the reports for this year are still incomplete, the 
N. C. W. C. Rural Life Bureau estimates that 9,000 teachers 
gave their services to the religious vacation schools. Of these, 
approximately 400 were priests, 400 seminarians, 3,600 Sisters 
and 4,600 lay teachers. By far the greater part of the religious 
instruction was in the hands of the Sisters, however, since most 
of the lay teachers gave instruction under their direction. 

Among the lay organizations which contributed their services 
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during the summer to foster the vacation school movement were: 
Diocesan Councils of Catholic Women, Catholic Daughters of 
America, Daughters of Isabella, Christ Child Society, Catholic 
Youth Organization, Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
Diocesan Catholic Charity Bureaus, Mount Carmel Guild, Cath- 
olic Teachers’ Association, Ladies of Charity, and Diocesan Con- 
fraternities of Christian Doctrine. 

In a great number of schools in the Southwest the entire enroll- 
ment this year consisted of Mexican children. Schools for Indians 
were conducted in the Pacific and Mountain States. Progress 
also was reported in the field least cultivated by the vacation 
school—that of the Negro. 

The vacation school movement, it was stated by the Rev. Dr. 
Edgar Schmiedeler, Director of the N. C. W. C. Rural Life Bu- 
reau, has developed into a vast and determined crusade to bring 
the benefits of systematized religious instruction to all the re- 
ligiously under-privileged children of the country. Declaring 
that a vast field remains uncultivated, he noted that parochial 
schools today are reaching only about 2,222,000 Catholic children, 
or about 58 per cent of the total number, and that about 2,000,000 
are not receiving regular religious instruction. The estimated 
total enrollment of the religious vacation schools this year was 
about 200,000. 

The movement was materially aided this year by a number 
of students from St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. Thirty-four 
of these young men spent a considerable portion of their summer 
vacations teaching the Faith to children. Their work was car- 
ried on in the outlying missions in a scattered area, including the 
Dioceses of Great Falls, Omaha, Lincoln, Los Angeles, Sioux 
Falls, Duluth, Superior, Sioux City, Des Moines, Winona and 
St. Paul. Schools were established in 46 missions with a total 
attendance of 2,062 children, 88 of whom were non-Catholics. 
In addition 285 adults received instruction and 57 converts and 
“fallen-aways” brought into the Church. 


“NON-PROFIT PRIVATE” SCHOOLS ARE EXEMPT FROM CODES, 
N.R.A. RULE 


Non-profit schools under private control have the same status 
as state and municipal institutions with regard to the N.R.A. and 
are exempt from the provisions of codes. 
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This is the decision which the National Industrial Recovery 
Act Committee of the American Council on Education has ob- 
tained from N.R.A. officials and has communicated to the execu- 
tives of educational institutions throughout the United States. 
The Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director of the Department of 
Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, is a 
member of this committee. 

“On August 4,” the Committee’s report to education execu- 
tives reads, “a letter was sent you advising of the appointment 
by the American Council on Education of a special emergency 
committee to inquire into the status of schools, colleges and uni- 
versities under the National Recovery Act. This committee has 
today secured an official ruling with regard to educational institu- 
tions and those portions of the Act that deal with codes and 
practices under codes. The ruling is: 

“That schools, colleges and universities, churches, hospitals, 
and charitable institutions supported by public subscriptions, not 
operated for profit, except so far as they may be engaged in the 
operation of trade or industry, need not come under the provisions 
of the National Recovery Act.’ 

“This ruling means that non-profit making institutions under 
private control have the same status as have state and municipal 
institutions with regard to the N.R.A. They are exempt from 
the provisions of codes. This does not mean that they should 
not voluntarily meet as far as possible the specifications of the 
President’s agreement and cooperate with the President in every 
way to hasten national recovery. 

“The program of the National Relief Administration and the 
Public Works Administration may so develop that there may be 
possibilities of aid to schools, colleges and universities for special 
teaching services, for loans for building purposes, and for rulings 
on extra-mural student employment. The Council, through its 
special emergency committee, is keeping in touch with the growth 
of the work of these federal administrations and will advise you 
of any rulings affecting educational institutions.” 


STATEMENT OF ARCHBISHOP MCNICHOLAS ON THE OHIO SCHOOL CASE 


The Most Rev. John T. MeNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati, in a statement following an opinion by Attorney General 
Bricker that the parochial schools of Ohio may not legally share 
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in the school fund to be made available by further taxation, de- 
clares that “no fair-minded American” will deny “that some help 
should be given our Catholic schools.” 

(The lower house of the General Assembly of Ohio voted Sep- 
tember 16 to postpone action on the Goodwin-Smolka bill to 
extend State aid to parochial schools.) 

The Archbishop’s statement is as follows: 


“There are three aspects of the case that deserve consideration. 

“1. There is the local tax for the support of the public schools, 
administered by local authorities. Catholics bear their portion 
of this taxation. In the State of Ohio it is, perhaps, a conserva- 
tive estimate to say that they are paying one-sixth of these taxes. 
They have done so uncomplainingly; and in their present petition 
they are not asking for a dollar from these local school funds. 

“2. Catholics have maintained their own schools because, feel- 
ing that training in religion is an essential part of true education, 
they could not, in conscience, send their children to any school 
where religion is excluded. 

“It is unfair to represent Catholics as being forced to oppose 
the public schools just because they are tax-paid schools and 
public schools. They are opposed to all schools that exclude 
religion. Let us assume that there were no free public schools, 
but that in their place there were free private schools that ex- 
cluded religion. Catholics would, as a matter of principle, have 
to oppose them because of their exclusion of religion, and set up 
their own school system. Will any group of fair-minded Ameri- 
cans say either that Catholics should have no conscience in this 
matter of education, or that they are wrong in following their 
conscience? Catholics have borne the great burden of supporting 
their own schools uncomplainingly, so long as they had resources 
to do so. 

“3. There is now a proposal of a new taxation which is supple- 
mentary to the local taxes. It is proposed that this taxation be 
collected by the State and distributed by the State, thus giving 
a supplementary sum to poorer localities in order to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities, at least in essential matters. It is a mat- 
ter of course that Catholics will be called upon to bear their 
portion of this equalization school fund administered by the State. 
Will the fair-minded American say to his Catholic fellow citi- 
zen: ‘This is the third tax you must pay; but your schools are 
to get nothing whatever from it?’ It is simply unthinkable that 
any fair-minded person should attempt to impose this burden 
and to deny simple justice to one-sixth of the population of the 
State of Ohio. I would ask the best qualified lawyers to give us 
their opinion on the statutory law regarding funds for educa- 
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tion; and we can leave to the courts the decision regarding the 
Constitution. 

“I am sure no informed person will say that our Catholic 
grade schools and high schools are not doing excellent work. 
We are willing to have our pupils meet those of any other schools 
in competition in scholastic matters. In point of physical equip- 
ment we can not keep pace—nor do we attempt to do so—with 
the tax-paid schools, but, so far as scholarship goes in our grade 
and high schools, we yield to no schools. 

“We know that we are training all our children to be thoroughly 
good Americans. We shall continue to have failures, as every 
school has had its failures. But I am willing to say that the 
Catholic school system has had, proportionately, fewer failures 
in turning out true American citizens than any other system. 

“T venture to say that every fair-minded citizen of the State 
of Ohio who has taken the trouble to inform himself regarding 
our Catholic schools will say that justice demands that they 
should participate in this proposed equalization school fund. 
If the Catholic Church should be forced to close its schools in 
considerable numbers, the burden of school taxation in Ohio 
would be very much heavier than it is at the present time. Cath- 
olic schools are a fine example of economy, scholarship, discipline 
and thorough training in American citizenship.” 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. James H. Ryan, Rector of the Catholic 
University of America, has been appointed titular Bishop of 
Modra by His Holiness Pope Pius XI. Msgr. Ryan will be con- 
secrated bishop by the Most Rev. Joseph Chartrand, Bishop of 
Indianapolis, at the Shrine of the Immaculate Conception on the 
University campus, October 25... . The Most Rev. James E. 
Cassidy, Auxiliary Bishop and Apostolic Administrator of Fall 
River, announces that the Congregation of Holy Cross, whose 
American headquarters are at Notre Dame, Ind., will found a 
seminary and conduct a boys’ high school in the Diocese of Fall 
River. The seminary, to be known as Our Lady of Holy Cross, 
will be situated just outside the city of New Bedford. The 
seminary is destined for the training of young men who have 
completed four years of high school and who feel called to the 
priesthood of the Congregation of Holy Cross. The high school 
situated in the city of Taunton, Massachusetts, is named after 
the late Monsignor James Coyle, for many years pastor of St. 
Mary’s, Taunton. It is entrusted to the Brothers of Holy Cross, 
all of whom are graduates of the University of Notre Dame. . . . 
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The Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director of the Department of 
Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference and 
Secretary General of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, has been named one of a committee of four selected to keep 
the universities, colleges and secondary schools of the country 
advised as to the President’s desires in connection with the par- 
ticipation of such institutions in the recovery program, and also 
to inform those institutions of the rules, regulations and oppor- 
tunities connected with the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
Dr. Johnson is also Associate Professor of Education at the Cath- 
olic University of America. Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin, President 
of George Washington University here, is chairman of this special 
committee, the name of which is The National Industrial Re- 
covery Act Committee of the American Ccouncil on Education. 
Other members are Joseph H. Saunders, representing the Na- 
tional Education Association, and Robert L. Kelly, representing 
the Association of American Colleges. ... The Rev. Joseph Bru- 
neau, 8.S., Superior of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, died in 
France August 27 at the age of 67. Father Bruneau was born at 
Lyons, France, and was stationed at St. Mary’s Seminary for 24 
years. He had gone to Rome to attend the consecration of Bishop 
James A. Walsh, M.M., Superior General of Maryknoll. Or- 
dained in 1889, Father Bruneau was transferred from France to 
Baltimore in 1894 and stationed at St. Mary’s Seminary. He 
became Superior when the new seminary was opened in Roland 
Park several years ago. . . . Conception College, Conception, 
Mo., which first opened its doors to students for all the professions 
in September, 1883, concluded on August 24 a two-day cele- 
bration of its golden jubilee. A homecoming of the alumni was 
marked by the conferring of honorary degrees on two of the 
alumni who have achieved fame in the medical profession, Dr. 
Arno B. Luckhardt and Dr. Leo J. Latz, both of Chicago. . 

The removal of the St. Joseph novitiate of the Congregation of 
the Holy Cross from the campus of the University of Notre 
Dame to a proposed new building to cost $350,000 and to be 
built at Interlaken, near LaPorte, Ind., was announced by the 
Very Rev. James A. Burns, C.S.C., provincial of the Congrega- 
tion. . . . His Eminence Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop 
of Philadelphia, blessed the new $400,000 plant, consisting of a 
school and convent, at the Church of the Nativity, Scranton, 
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Pa., early last month. Three Bishops participated in the cere- 
mony. The Most Rev. Thomas C. O’Reilly, Bishop of Scranton, 
was celebrant of the pontifical High Mass in the church, at 
which His Eminence presided. The Most Rev. Thomas E. Mol- 
loy, Bishop of Brooklyn, preached the sermon, and the Most 
Rev. Andrew J. Brennan, Bishop of Richmond, was in the sanc- 
tuary. . . . St. Benedict’s parochial school, Roundup, Mont., has 
opened its new school term under a free education plan, designed 
to aid families suffering from present economic difficulties. The 
financing of education in the schools will be aided in great part 
by a plan of scholarships. Each scholarship will cost $25, the 
amount computed as necessary for the education of a single 
child for a year in the parish school. Members of the parish, 
business persons there, and clubs and societies will be solicited 
for the purchase of such scholarships. According to the plan, 
those desiring to purchase such scholarships will be permitted to 
pay the $25 in installments. . . . The new Bishop Hickey Science 
Building at Providence College, Providence, R. I., was begun last 
month. The new unit is one of a proposed group of structures 
included in an expansion plan for the college. The science hall 
will be equipped with all modern equipment and conveniences. 
.. . The “dedication festival” of the Ukranian Catholic High 
School, said to be the only one of its kind in the United States, 
took place in Stamford, Conn., on Labor Day, September 4. . . . 
The laws of Colorado leave a public school board free to retain 
Catholic Sisters as teachers and also to lease a Catholic school 
building for public school purposes, according to an opinion 
which Paul P. Prosser, Attorney General of Colorado, has ren- 
dered for the Most Rev. Urban J. Vehr, Bishop of Denver... . 
Another point which the opinion brings out incidentally is that 
public school authorities could not take over a parochial school 
building and operate it “in the same manner as when the school 
was conducted as a parochial school.” .. . The Rev. Dr. Her- 
man J. Heuser, of Overbrook Seminary, died at Philadelphia, 
August 22, in his eighty-third year. Dr. Heuser was known to 
Catholic clergy all over this country and in foreign lands as an 
authoritative writer and editor, as well as a Bible scholar and 
theologian. He numbered among his correspondents many of 
the highest ecclesiastics in Rome and the professors of the lead- 
ing universities and Catholic seminaries in the world. . . . The 
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proficient work accomplished in the music department of College 
Misericordia, Dallas, Pa., has won recognition by the Trinity 
College of Music, London, England. Misericordia has now been 
designated an established school center for the annual examina- 
tions held in the United States by this London College. It is 
the first and only school center for this purpose in the State of 
Pennsylvania. There are already two city centers in the state: 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. . . . Regis College, Denver, Colo., 
sponsored a Catholic Literature Congress, September 24, 25 and 
26. The general purpose of the congress was the promotion of 
the so-called Catholic literary renaissance in the United States 
and to afford means of combating literary movements in this 
country subversive of moral and artistic literary ideals... . 
The Rev. Walter Francis Thornton, 8.J., former president of 
the University of Santa Clara, died recently in San Jose, Calif., 
at the age of 67. Father Thornton, who was a graduate of Santa 
Clara University, was president of that institution from 1913 to 
1918. He entered the Society of Jesus in 1884 and was ordained 
in Rome in 1900. . . . The Most Rev. Richard O. Gerow, Bishop 
of Natchez, officiated at the solemn dedication of the new Major 
Seminary building of the Society of the Divine Word at St. 
Augustine’s, which has just been completed at Bay St. Louis, 
Miss. St. Augustine’s is a seminary for colored aspirants to the 
priesthood. . . . There are 14 Catholic schools for the deaf in 
the United States, the Rev. M. A. Purtell, $.J., director of the 
New York Catholic Deaf Mute Centre and the Xavier Ephpheta 
Society, said in an address before members of the St. Patrick’s 
Clerical Students’ Club, New York City. Father Purtell pointed 
out that of the 100,000 deaf and speechless persons in the United 
States, 11,000 are Catholics. . . . To open the fifty-third year of 
Catholic education in Texas, St. Edward’s University in Austin 
dedicated another new building to add to its plant on the hill- 
side overlooking the State Capitol of Texas. The latest addition 
is an infirmary of modern bungalow type for students. ...A 
former president of three Jesuit Colleges, the Rev. James Mc- 
Cabe, S.J., died recently at St. John’s Hospital, Cleveland, at 
the age of 75. A member of the Advisory Board of John Car- 
roll University for the past five years, Father McCabe once 
served as head of St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kans., Mar- 
quette University in Milwaukee, and Xavier University in Cin- 
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cinnati. Father McCabe had been a member of the Society of 
Jesus for 54 years and was a priest for nearly 40 years. . . . In 
its September issue, Extension Magazine announced the launch- 
ing of a nation-wide short story contest, confined to the students 
enrolled in the Catholic high schools, colleges and universities 
in the United States. The contest closes January 31, 1934... . 
A Catholic Conference on Family Life was organized in Chicago 
early last month for “the promotion of the welfare of the family” 
and “the encouragement by every means within its power of 
wholesome and successful family life.” Dr. Henry C. Schumacher 
of the Child Guidance Clinic, Cleveland, was elected president. 
More than a dozen specific objectives were laid down for the 
Conference, and special emphasis was placed upon the encour- 
agement of common family prayers within the home, the renewal 
of marriage vows on anniversaries of marriage and the Feast of 
the Holy Family, the custom of displaying religious articles such 
as holy pictures and crucifixes in the home, and other wholesome 
practices. .. . A history of Catholic education in the state of 
Kansas has been written by the Rev. Richard J. Bollig, O.M.Cap., 
of St. Joseph’s College, Hays, Kans. The history, which is a 
doctoral dissertation written by Father Bollig while at the 
Catholic University of America, covers 11 years of effort from 
the early Indian schools conducted by the Jesuits to the present 
extensive system of Catholic institutions in the state today. .. . 
“School teachers and officials interested in child safety should 
give special attention at the opening of school to the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, as nearly half of the students 
injured will be in these grades,” says R. L. Forney, statistician 
of the National Safety Council, in September “Safety Education 
Magazine.” According to a survey of accidents in the school 
system with an average enrollment of 544,000, 2,830 children 
were killed at home, 1,679 in school buildings, 1,421 on school 
grounds, 777 going to or from school, and 2,117 in other places. 
“Recent studies indicate that those who work in safety education 
may profitably spend more time discussing accident prevention 
with high school students,” Mr. Forney writes. “United States 
Census Bureau records show that more motor vehicle deaths 
occur in the 15-19 age group than in any other five-year group 
except 20-24. In 1931 more than 8 per cent of all motor vehicle 
deaths were of persons 15 to 19 years old. Less than half as 
many deaths were reported for children age 10 to 14.” 
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Narratives of the Trans-Mississippi Frontier, under the general 
editor-ship of Carl L. Cannon. Princeton University Press. 
The Emigrant’s Guide to Oregon and California, by Lansford 
W. Hastings, reprinted from 1845 edition and edited by C. H. 
Carey (1932); Personal Adventures of James Pike, reprinted 
from edition of 1865 and edited by C. L. Cannon (1932); 
Scenery of the Plains, Mountains and Mines, by Franklin Lang- 
worthy, reprinted from edition of 1855 and edited by P. C. 
Phillips (1932) ; and Hall J. Kelley, on Oregon, edited by F. W. 
Powell. 

Princeton University and Professor Cannon offer four more 
reprints of rare first editions of travel narratives and guides to 
the Rocky Mountain region and the Pacific slope. It is superflu- 
ous to add that in the editing and the format nothing is left to 
be desired. The books themselves taken as a whole give a de- 
tailed view of the Far West for a score of years: Indians, trails, 
missions, character of the land, settlements, missionaries, gold 
diggings, guides, scouts, furmen, hunting, and hardships. The 
modern reader sees the stuff out of which pioneers, missionaries 
and gold-seekers were made. There are surprisingly few refer- 
ences to Catholic missionaries but almost unanimously favorable 
testimony to the generosity of Dr. McLaughlin, chief factor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, to whom every traveler owed a 
debt of gratitude. On the whole the writers are not as intolerant 
as might be expected, sectarian bickerings of the East apparently 
being dulled by the hardships of the Oregon Trail, God’s moun- 
tains, and the high hopes engendered by the wealth of the Pacific 
coast. 

Hastings wrote an interesting book upon Oregon and Cali- 
fornia somewhat marred by his unholy hostility to the Catholic 
missions of California. Enamored of the Far West by the 
preaching of Elijah White, Methodist, he left a scant law prac- 
tice at Mount Vernon, Ohio, and led 160 persons over the long 
trail without a guide until Broken-Hand Fitzpatrick was pro- 
cured at Laramie. In the Willamette Valley, he served as Mc- 
Laughlin’s agent, laying out Oregon City and protecting the 
factor’s interest against hostile forces. Unlike most Americans, 
he did not concern himself with the establishment of a provi- 
sional government, which the factor opposed and which Father 
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Blanchet would postpone. Interested in California, he aroused 
hatred in Oregon by turning emigrants at Fort Hall toward Cali- 
fornia, and his book, published from the proceeds of a temper- 
ance tour with McDonald, a Methodist divine of Ohio, was de- 
nounced as a lying contribution by the Oregon Spectator. To 
him early California owed good advertising and service in the 
Monterey Convention of 1849. For a dozen years he pioneered 
in Yuma, Arizona. On the death of his wife, he placed his daugh- 
ter in a convent in Benicia, suggesting that his anti-Catholic 
ardor had been somewhat modified. Failing to make California 
a Confederate province, Hastings engaged in forwarding “rebels” 
to Brazil, concerning which he published a guide book about 
1869. 

James Pike, a scion of the Ulsterite Pikes of North Carolina, 
the son of a wandering Democratic editor, was himself a vagrant 
printer, a scout, drover, lieutenant in the Northern forces, an out- 
spoken man, and a good shot. He saw a good deal of service 
as a Texas ranger and dared express Northern sentiments when 
men were persecuted and even killed for toryism in the Texas 
campaign for secession. And his narrative is a decided con- 
tribution to Texan history, though less interesting to the modern 
reader than Langworthy’s descriptive volume of every phase of 
life in the Far West. 

Langworthy, almost an unknown figure, unlike most travelers, 
wrote in an impersonal tone. An educated man, a Universalist 
preacher who failed in pioneer Illinois and a dabbler in science 
and economics, he kept a journal of his California tour which 
he rewrote for publication on his return East. An honest man 
and a trained observer, he compiled a fascinating volume which, 
despite an adverse account of the Mormons, in whom he failed 
to see good, offers an accurate, thoughtful picture of the West 
and California, its problems and opportunities. A philosopher, 
he saw below the surface, and hence emphasized much that his 
fellow-travelers failed to notice. The editor in his preface refers 
curiously to William Kelly’s An Excursion to California as an 
“Englishman’s reaction to the gold rush.” Kelly as an English 
name rings strange, until one picks up Hall J. Kelley on Oregon 
and again learns that this Kelley was of the “English Kellys” 
who came to Newbury, Mass., in 1635. 

Hall Kelley, a college graduate, taught in New England schools, 
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compiled readers and studied books on Oregon until with family 
difficulties as an incentive he became enamored with Oregon 
colonization projects. A man of some property and no little 
ability, he saw financial rewards in the Far West but empha- 
sized the conversion of the Indians and the Americanization of 
Oregon when incorporating his American Society for the Coloni- 
zation of Oregon (1829). Of Baptist forbears, he was no doubt 
a religious man. He journeyed to Oregon (1834) but found Mc- 
Laughlin would have nothing to do with him because of a 
suspicion that his party had stolen horses—the unforgivable 
crime of the prairies. Yet he learned a good deal about the Far 
West and, on his return to Boston via the Sandwich Isles, he 
continued the writing of articles and pamphlets on Oregon and 
of petitions to Congress for a grant of lands. And these writings 
are here brought together in a sizable volume which has special 
value in indicating a contemporary interest in territorial settle- 
ment and as an illustration of the propaganda which sent thou- 
sands over the Oregon Trail to win their fortunes and incident- 


ally to make the country American. 
Ricuarp J. Purce.u. 


Leading the Little Ones to Christ. An aid to Catechists of the 
First-Communion Class. Adapted from Gruber-Gatterer 
Elementarkatechesen, by Rev. George M. Dennerle. Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1932. Pp. xix+308. 
The present book offers evidence of how we can enrich our 

catechetical literature by examining what has been done in other 

countries and in earlier ages. Father Dennerle has drawn most 
of his material from Augustine Gruber’s Elementarkatechesen, 
published one hundred years ago and based largely on St. Augus- 
tine’s De catechizandis rudibus. In his admirable introduction 
to the present volume, Father Baier! calls attention to the merits 
of Gruber’s work while noting also its defects. We believe that 

Father Dennerle has corrected most of these defects. He has 

greatly improved on Gruber’s book by adding material of his 

own and by drawing upon other sources, especially Gatterer and 

Minnichthaler. His material has also profited by being tried 

out practically by both priests and Sisters before the book was 

published. The volume is intended for the teacher in the pri- 
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mary grades and should prove invaluable to both priests and 
Sisters in leading the little ones to Christ. 

Almost every lesson presents first the doctrine, and then in 
order the application of the doctrine, some religious practice, a 
prayer, and a specific form of personal activity. Modern didactic 
helps—dramatizing, chalk talks, motto cards, flash cards, cut- 
outs, pictures, work books—are offered in rich abundance. The 
order throughout is psychological rather than logical. Positive 
duties are stressed rather than sin. The tone is affectionate 
and inspirational. The book takes pains to dispel some wrong 
notions; for instance, on page 37, the texts quoted from Scrip- 
ture make it plain that work is not a punishment for sin. The 
list of picture subjects and the bibliography on pages 307-308 
will prove helpful. 

However, the list of picture subjects may hardly be called the 
“somewhat complete list”? promised on page 3. On page 10 we 
read: 

“The teacher should not always speak to the children about 
the ‘dear’ Jesus. Other adjectives which denote the majesty and 
greatness of God should also be used. This will foster rever- 
ence toward God.” 

We approve of the idea, but should like to suggest to the 
author on his part not to overwork, as he has done throughout 
the book, the adjective “nice.” Oscar Wilde was not the only 
Englishman who found the American practice of overworking 
his adjective quite a “nasty” practice. There is likewise a fre- 
quent ungrammatical use of the auxiliary “will.” While all 
readers will welcome the analytical outline on the several (un- 
numbered) pages following page xix, some teachers will be 
puzzled by the arrangement of units and may not know how the 
several parts of these eleven units fit in with the 35 lessons men- 
tioned in the general outline. 

Feirx M. Kirscu, O.M.Cap. 


Catechism. Large Size. By Rev. Joseph A. Newman. Milwau- 

kee: The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 159. 

Bishop Floersh tells us in the Foreword that, after making a 
comparative study of the various catechisms now in use in the 
parish schools of the United States, Father Newman addressed 
himself to the task of composing a new textbook in religion, hav- 
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ing as his main objective the presentation of the elements of 
Catholic doctrine in clear and simple language that would be 
intelligible to the mind of the child. That the author has suc- 
ceeded in this purpose should be plain to every reader of the 
book. The vocabulary throughout is well within the under- 
standing of the elementary school child. 

A further improvement in the eyes of many is the position of 
the questions: instead of being placed in the lesson itself, they 
follow the sections containing the statements of doctrine. In this 
way the doctrine is presented as a whole instead of being cut 
up by the respective questions. In addition to the usual con- 
tents of catechisms, we have in Part IV a set of special instruc- 
tions (examination of conscience; things to be prepared when 
the priest comes on a sick call; the manner in which a lay per- 
son is to baptize in case of necessity; and serving a priest at 
Mass); and in Part V we have a collection of hymns, running 
from page 137 to page 159. 

In several respects the present Catechism marks a real im- 
provement over the Baltimore Catechism. However, salvo meliori 
judicio, the reviewer would like to single out a few statements 
that would seem to call for a slightly different wording. 

No. 61, on page 25, reads: “A wilful act is an act done on 
purpose.” In moral theology a voluntary act is defined as an act 
that proceeds from the will “cum advertentia rationis.” The 
English phrase “on purpose” seems to connote design and not 
merely advertence of the intellect. 

In speaking of the sanctity of the Church in No. 108 on page 
40 the author explains the “sanctitas principiorum” as follows: 
“The Church is holy because it is her purpose to make the world 
holy.” Here the author does not sufficiently stress the fact that 
the means that the Church has to make the world holy are 
efficacious means. If it is only the purpose of the Church to 
make men holy, could not the means that she has for obtaining 
this effect fail completely? 

No. 242, on page 77, asserts: “Sanctifying grace gives us the 
right to perform meritorious actions.” The salutary actions that 
we perform while possessing sanctifying grace merit “de con- 
digno.” And it is these actions that give us a right to a reward. 
It is only in this sense that we have a right. The reviewer does 
not know of any single theologian who says that, because we 
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have sanctifying grace, we therefore have the right to perform 
meritorious actions. There does not seem to be a question of 
having a right. By virtue of sanctifying grace we merely have 
the power to perform meritorious actions. 

In No. 130, on page 48, we find the statement: “We sin 
against faith by not living up to our faith.” The sin of not living 
up to our faith is not committed against the formal object of 
faith. It would seem that in ordinary cases of neglect the sin 
is not committed against faith. It would, perhaps, be more exact 
to say that here we have a sin against the virtue of religion. 

Many teachers and even more children may be puzzled by the 
apparent contradiction between the two following statements: 
“God made us out of nothing” (p. 14), and “God made the body 
of Adam out of the earth” (p. 22). The theologian, of course, 
will contend that even though God made the body of Adam out 
of the earth, we may still say that Adam was made out of noth- 
ing: “Ex nihilo sui.” However, will all non-theologians under- 
stand the distinction? 


Feuix M. Kirscu, 0.M.Cap. 
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Bulletin of The Bureau of School Service, University of Ken- 
tucky: Theses in Education. Lexington, Ky.: College of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky. Pp. 60. Price, $.50. 

Forman, Henry James: Our Movie Made Children. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. 288. Price, $2.50. 

Norem, G. M., Ph.D., and Wiederaenders, M. F., Ph.D.: 
Studies in the Psychology of Learning. University of Iowa Stud- 
ies in Education, Vol. VIII, No. 6. Iowa City, Iowa: University 
of Iowa. Pp. 75. 

Renshaw, Samuel; Miller, Vernon L., and Marquis, Dorothy 
P.: Children’s Sleep. The Payne Fund Studies—Motion Pic- 
tures and Youth. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. 
Pp. xviii+242. Price, $2.00. 

The National Benedictine Educational Association Bulletin: 
Report of the Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixteenth Annual 
Convention. Collegeville, Minnesota, June 30 to July 2, 1933. 
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Atchison, Kansas: Office of the Secretary, St. Benedict’s College. 


Pp. 26. 
Textbooks 


- Brigham, Albert Perry and McFarlane, Charles T.: Our Con- 
tinental Neighbors. New York: American Book Company, 1933. 
Pp. x+390. Price, $1.52. 

Carpenter, Frances, F.R.G.S.: Our Neighbors Near and Far. 
New York: American Book Company, 1933. Pp. ix+222. 
Price, $.96. 

Kinsey, Alfred C.: New Introduction to Biology. Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1933. Pp. xxiii+840. Price, $1.68. 

Lawler, Thomas Bonaventure: Standard History of America. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1933. Pp. lxvi+625. Price, $1.40. 

Lawson, Edith W.: Better Citizenship for Little Americans. 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company, 1933. Pp. 176. 

Lord, Rev. Daniel A.,S.J.: Religion and Leadership. Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1933. Pp. xx+202. 
Price, $1.50. 

Manley, Edward and Brochery, Jeanne: Oncle Henri. Chez 
Les Frangais. New York: American Book Company, 1933. 
Pp. viii+295. 

Morrison, Rev. Bakewell, 8.J., A.M.: The Catholic Church and 
the Modern Mind. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1933. Pp. xvii+380. Price, $2.00. 

Stephens, James; Beck, Edwin L. and Snow, Royall H.: Eng- 
lish Romantic Poets. New York: American Book Company, 
1933. Pp. xlii+817. Price, $3.00. 

The Alpha Individual Arithmetic. Book Seven. Part I. By 
The Supervisory Staff of The Summit Country Day School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. New York: Ginn and Company, 1933. Pp. 186. 
Price, $.48. 


General 


D’Arcy, Rev. M. C., 8.J.; Belloc, Hilaire; Chesterton, G. K. 
and Others: The English Way. Studies in English Sanctity from 
St. Bede to Newman. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1933. Pp. 328. 
Price, $2.50. 

Feiertag, Sister Loretta Clare: American Public Opinion on 
the Diplomatic Relations Between the United States and the 
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Papal States. (1847-1867) Mount St. Joseph, Ohio: College of 
Mount St. Joseph, 1933. Pp. vii+188. Price, $1.50. 

Negueruela, Nicolas Marin: Con La Razon Y La Fe. Problems 
Apologeticos. Barcelonia: Libreria De La Tip. Cat. Casals, C. 
Caspe, 108. Apartado 776. Pp. 320. Precio: 5 pesetas rustica; 
6,50 tela. 

Stock, Leo Francis, Ph.D., LL.D.: United States Ministers to 
The Papal States. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University Press, 
1933. Pp. xxxix+456. Price, $5.00. 


Pamphlets 
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ference: A Statement on the Present Crisis. Washington, D. C.: 
The National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W. Pp. 36. Price, $.10. Quantity Prices. 
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ber 3, 1933. New York: Box 213, Broadway and 116th St. 
Gratis. 

Gales, Rev. L. A.: Good News for God’s Children. Saint 
Paul, Minn.: Co-operative Guild, 633 University Ave. Pp. 64. 
Price, $.25. 

Helfen, Rev. Mathias: The Sacred Mysteries. A Pageant 
Drama. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Catholic Dramatic Movement, 
1511 Wisconsin Ave. Pp. 64. Price, paper cover, $.50. 

Malott, J. O.: A series of circulars that deal with Business 
Courses Offered by Colleges and Universities, 1932. Circulars 
No. 92 to 107. Washington, D. C.: United States Department 
of the Interior, Office of Education. 

Walsh, Rev. W. H.,S.J.: A Plea for Three Beautiful Customs. 
How Address God? The Bow of Reverence. The Bow of Adora- 
tion. New York: The Boy Saviour Movement, 986 Park Ave. 
Pp. 24. Price, $.10. By Mail, $.15. 
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